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THE MASTERS LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


The annual meeting of the Masters of Foxhounds Association in 
New York on January 25 focuses attention again on the work of this 
100 per cent amateur group of horsemen who wield more influence 
among sporting people in the country than any other single organiza- 
tion. Representing as they do every section of the country where 
sport with horse and hound is enjoyed, they speak as individuals with 
authority for each section over which their hounds hunt and as a 
group are the chosen representatives of 109 hunting associations 


whose members are breeding, raising and making their own horses. 


for sport with hounds, as well as for showing, riding and racing. 

These establishments have anywhere from 500 to 50 members 
and, although, it is not known whether an official count of individual 
members of hunting organizations has ever been taken, our guess is 
in the neighborhood of 8,000 to 10,000 members. This is a large group 
of horsemen whose interests are primarily to improve the standard of 
sport in this country, to further the development and breeding of 
Thoroughbred horses whose stamina and speed makes them the best 
conveyance to hounds and in whose general conformation each owner 
takes a personal interest due to the desired good appearance in any 
hunting field. - 

This meeting was reported by George Cole Scott in the February 
1 Chronicle and it is interesting that the principal discussion was the 
best method to develop young riders and increase their interest in 
following’ hounds across country. The movement towards furthering 
the numbers of those interested in horses is of principal concern to 
every organization, whether it be shows, racing establishments, polo 
clubs or plain riding academies and it is particularly suitable that 
the Masters of Foxhounds Association is taking a leading role in the 
movement. 

A recent article from England from one of The Chronicle’s cor- 
respondents there gives certain interesting statistics showing what 
can be done when the younger generation is organized. In the British 
Isles, England, Scotland and Wales, which is approximately the size 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there are 19,755 mem- 
bers of pony clubs representing 197 different organizations. The 
organizations are sponsored in almost every instance by the local 

,hunt under whose aegis the children receive their first indoctrination 
in watching horses across country, and eventually follow themselves, 
after they have mastered such basic subjects as tack, horsemanship 
and the care and feeding of their ponies. 

In the last 5 years at least 10 and perhaps more of the 109 hunts 
under the American M.F.H.A. have developed active children’s de- 
partments. The best organized and most numerous of these are in 
Canada where they have been able to follow more closely than we 
the organization of junior activities, due to their personal connections 
with English activities. The basis of the club is the enjoyment child- 
ren invariably have, not only in ponies, but in doing something with 
them in the company of other children Companionship to children 
is even more important than to adults who can find relaxation in 
solitary rides, while children feel more comfortable when in the com- 
pany of their own contemporaries. The sense of security they re- 
ceive in watching other children ride with them rather than always 
in the company of adults is a sound ingredient in the development of 
an abiding interest in riding. 

The pony club is built around a capable instructor who, with the 
backing of the local hunt, gathers the children together at certain 
designated intervals for what is known as rallies. Organized much 
as a boy scout movement, children go through a series of rallies much 
as boys pass their scout tests and each rally brings them further along 
the road until the long sought day when they are entitled to go Imnt- 
ing on their own. The project of developing new riders to carry on 
the standards of American horsemanship is one that cannot be too 
greatly stressed. Not enough has been done in the past and the de- 
velopment of a basic program supported by the M.F.H.A. who can 
act as a clearing house for information as well as an active promo- 
tional body would result in a lasting contribution to the strength of 
our whole sporting structure. The meeting in New York this year 
struck an impressive note in the interest it developed among the 
Masters. It may well be a long step towards the establishment of 


,on a one hour show for him. It was 
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junior organizations in every hunting organization in the country 
which would thus be able to offer new horsemen for the horse centers 
in the years to come. 


Letters To The Editor 


Spanish Riding School 
Student 


(Editor’s Note: The following let- 
ter is from Miss Deb Dows who has 
become quite a serious student of 
riding since going to the Spanish 
Riding School in Austria. Pluto, 
as referred to in her letter, is a Lip- 
izzan which she has at her South- 
lands Farm). 








Kabrioles, Courbettes, ete. Then 
Rochowansky showed his little horse 
in the long reins. That is the sight 
I think I like the most to see. To me 
it is just perfection of movement for 
man and beast. Then came the above 
grand movement under saddle, 3 
riders on 3 horses, each doing their 
speciality twice. 

Next came the Colonel riding 
Theodorosta, the same horse he rode 
in New York. They make a wonder- 
ful picture those two. . At the end 
ee : came the quadrille with the same 
Dear Editor: music they had played in New York 

I have here about 2 weeks now, which brought many memories to 
and am really very happy to be here. me. It was lovely. 

The work is hard both mentally and Just what is going to happen to 
physically but one feels that one is my teaching when I return, I 
really learning something. wouldn’t know. Only being here for 

The position is quite different two months is not going to be eno- 
from any I have ever tried to use Ugh to get me completely set in this 
before, but is of course, the only kind of riding and I fear that when 
possible one for this kind of riding. I get back home, I am going to for- 
One must sit up straight and I feel get fast. what I have learned here, 
as if I were leaning back. There and I doubt anyway that I shall 
are 5 pupils here, one Englishman, have learned enough in two months 
2 Germans, 1 Swiss and myself. A to be able to put it across. Then too, 
Dutch girl is coming next month. how many Americans are interested 

In the two weeks I have been here 1" the deep etek ang thie. Kind of 
I have fallen twice. For one hour perfect riding. The only way of do- 
each morning each pupil rides one oe anes kind of riding - cor ae 
of the young horses on the longe °W" pleasure and satisfaction. My 
with neither stirrups nor reins. The P0!t in coming here was for my own 
young horses are full of life and go pleasure and satisfaction but almost 
bouncing along on the end of the everything I was taught about hor- 


tape. Monday mornings they are ses and riding before, has now been 
particularly bad. One is not allowed reversed and what do IT do when I 
to grip with one’s upper leg, only get home—reverse myself ree. 
one’s knee and that not tight. One teaching, or believe in and ride my- 
should stay on by the deep seat self one way and try to teach others 
alone and one’s natural balance. I Completely differently? This kind of 
don’t seem to have any of the lat- riding is an art. Very difficult and 
ter. It really gives one a terribly VeTY time consuming but I do feel 
helpness feeling to have absolutely that the results, when one manages 


to attain them, are worth while. 
no control over the horse and I had : : ‘ 
<o Dien 1 Gus ot Mate an ft am. Bt At the moment I feel like chuck- 


this school I am every bit as bad as re) rev ne nage a egg ges ~ 
‘6a spits . and spending e rest of my life 
is my worst pupil at home. here. The old atmosphere and gal- 
The other pupils have all had a lantry of this place charms me. I 
two months start on me but I still ove everything about it, except the 
can’t believe that they were ever work on the longe and that is my 
as bad as I am. The longe work is own fault for being so poor a rider 
supposed to be very good for one and not the fault of the system. The 
but I hate it. I have never had an riders are wonderful people as well 
hour go as slowly and I dread the 4; wonderful horsemen and of cour- 
next day before I have finished to- se the horses are the most wonder- 
day. The second hour of riding in ; 


; ‘ SS ful horses in the world. 
the morning is on an old Lipizzan I shall be back home by the 15th 
which knows much more about rid- 


' : of April. I see where dear old Pluto 
ing than we do and tries to get away j, going to have a hard time this 
with everything he can. I enjoy that summer, particularly if there is any 
hour immensely and it goes by much ¢hanee of my coming back here 
too fast. With reins in my hands 7 


: ; again next winter. That is what 
and stirrups under my feet, I don’t | would like to do if my teachers 
much care what the horse does, but : 


here don’t t too dis i 
without them I am lost. . ~e discouraged with 


A . eee my dumbness. It is quite an honor 
There is certainly no other riding q 


; tal ; to be accepted here at all as the 
school like this in the world and it gnanish Riding School is not look- 
should be a wonderful education for 


D ; Epics ing for pupils. All the masters have 
anyone interested in riding and hor- og much to do anyway that they 
ses. The teachers are wonderful " : 


. - i “sod won’t want to be bothered with 
and really know their stuff. Eac pupils unless they are pretty good. 
pupil has two teachers per morning 


: The course is cheap so there is no 
and each pupil has the teacher to P “a 


himself for the whole time. One money inre t tempt ‘them. 
must work hard, but then that is 

what one comes here for, and one 

is certainly not overworked. We Jan. 21, 1952 
have a minimum of two hours riding 
per day and after that we can ride 
more if we want or not as we choose. 
The morning work starts at 7 and 
continues until 1, after that we come 
back to eat lunch and rest for about 
two hours. We go back at 3 and 
stay until 6. By about 9 o’clock we 
are all in bed. 

I have a room in a little Inn not 
too far from the school.- Most of 
the pupils live and eat here. The 
houses are not overheated but when 


Sincerely, 
Deb Dows 


Spanish Riding School 
Wels, Upper Austria 
0 





Palmer Fan 


Dear Sir: 


It is having writers like Joe H. 
Palmer which make The Chronicle 
what it is. Of course Mr. Palmer is 
widely appreciated for talking good 
sense in a very readable way. I was 
one has heavy riding clothes on all _ all set to write a protest to The Chr- 
the time, one doesn’t really feel onicle for not including some infor- 
cold. mation about Canadian horses in the 

Recently the Ame. High Commis- National Stallion Roster Issue until 
sioner came to pay a visit to the I came to Palmer’s piece on the 
Spanish Riding School and they put Survival of Stallion Lines, then I 
realized that there was little I could 
say about the hundred odd Thor- 
oughbred stallions standing in Can- 
ada, that could be of any great im- 
portance. A good many of these 
young stallions, 4-year-olds, led are representatives of waning lines 
around the ring by hand. It was. or if not, have a limited opportunity 
the first time they had seen an audi- to make any real contribution to 
ence or heard music and they were’ the male line at least of Thorough- 
too charming and pretty as they breds in the future. 
pranced about. Then the 5 and 6- There is a chance that Canada will 
year-olds were ridden in and at fast perpetuate the line of Ladkin thr- 
forward gaits they were ridden ough Ladder as the latter’s Canad- 
about. Next came the work in hand _ ian-bred son, Bunty Lawless, is the 
with the Colonel showing Levades, Continued On Page 18 


too beautiful and more fun to watch 
than the shows were in New York, 
partly because it was longer and 
more complete, starting with the 
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Friday, February 15, 1952 


Visiting The Cheshire 








Modern C. J. Apperly Finds Unexcelled 
Sport At Unionville With Mrs. John B. 
Hannum Hunting Cheshire Foxhounds 





J. Blan van Urk 


(Editor’s Note: The following ar- 
ticle by Mr. van Urk is the first of 
a series he is writing on his annual 
hunting tour. Mr. van Urk might 
easily have been a modern Apperley 
had not his interests taken him into 
business. Despite the demands of a 
New York office, Mr. van Urk has 
been able to hunt with 137 different 
packs in various parts of the world, 
has ridden 128 different hunters fol- 
lowing these packs, many of them 
since 1938 when he first reported 
his hunting experiences for The 
Chronicle. ) 


We seem to be living in such an 
anguished age that at times it is 
difficult to determine ones where- 
abouts. We bob along towards vague 
objectives not at all sure about 
where we’ve been or where we’re 
going. Apparently we have left 
an era of skepticism only to plunge 
into a malaise of anxiety. But thr- 
ough it all sportsmen continue, and 
rightly so, to find escape and sur- 
cease—a preservative to one’s state 
of mind—in pleasures of the Field. 
While the world may be falling apart 
—taxes, inflation and the devalua- 
tion of the dollar may cause many 
people sleepless nights—as long as 
sportsmen live there always will be 
foxhunting. Those fortunate enough 
to follow hounds enjoy a few preci- 
ous hours apart from the confusion, 
worry, cries and sorrow that sur- 
round us. 

While I have been preaching this 
credo in my writings through wars, 
depressions and now during a “‘pol- 
ice action’, I was never more re- 
minded of its basic truth than when 
I recently visited Mr. Stewart’s Che- 
shire Foxhounds. Quite naturally, 
as I arrived in this magnificent Lei- 
cestershire like country, my thoughts 
drifted back to the late W. Plunket 
Stewart (1879-1948), founder and 
Master (1914-48) of his world 
famous English pack in Unionville, 
Pennsylvania, and one of the truly 
greats in American foxhunting his- 
tory. I had only recenty re-read his 
statement as president of the Mas- 
ters of Foxhounds Association of 
America (1938-48) following the 
bitterness and disasters of World 
War II. 


In part he said: 

“It is but natural that we, who are 
the devotees of the noble sport, 
should stop and ponder and give 
thought as to how plans can be 
made for its future welfare. This 
we know would be the wish of 
those gallant boys who loved the 
sport, and who lie at peace some- 
where in Europe and the Pacific 
area. 

“There are many with whom I have 
talked who are fearful and pre- 
dict a gloomy future for the sport. 
I, for one, am optimistic, and feel 
that the same courage and deter- 
mination, which installed those 
who kept the sport alive during 
the war, will not be found lack- 
ing during this post war period. 

“So often in life one is apt to over- 
look the duties near at hand, and 
feel overpowered by a theoretical 
objective, which may never de- 
velop in one’s sphere of influence. 
Therefore, if each and every Mas- 
ter, will do his best to carry on 
the sport in his territory, no mat- 
ter how simply, foxhunting in 
its entirety will flourish. 


“In the past our sport has been 
more or less regarded as a rich 
man’s pastime, but more lately 
this impression has diminished, 
and the belief is growing that it 
is a sport which not only develops 
courage and manliness, but is an 
important factor in our economic 
life, inasmuch as it creates em- 
ployment, a market for the pro- 
duce of farmers, and enhances the 
market price of land.” 


Recent reports from Britian bear 
out Mr. Stewart’s views, for; in spite 
of all the difficulties of austerity, 
there are more packs (243 in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland) 
hunting than there were before the 
war. Enthusiasm for the sport of 
foxhunting remains as great as ever, 
over there and in America. 


As I hacked to the meet in this 
Chester County Mecca and once 
again saw the grass pasturelands, as 
far as the eye could see, my mind 
began to encounter disturbing and 
natural obstacles. The thought oc- 
curred to me that with such a per- 
fectionist Master of Foxhounds as 
Plunket Stewart, no longer with us, 
only the physical likeness of the 
Cheshire country and hunt could pos- 
sibly remain the same. Surely the 
spirit, the finesse, the grandeur, the 
efficiency of the establishment, plus 
the superior foxhunting, could not 
match the past. It just wasn’t pos- 
sible. Who could carry on such a 
tradition? 

I thought about this for some time 
and began to rationalize that be- 
cause of the confused and uncertain 
circumstances under which we live, 
almost everything is different -every- 
where. Most hunting organizations 
are facing countless problems just 
to keep the neighborly foxes alert 
and on their pads. Then I argued 
with myself saying that in spite of 
downs, sacrifices and curbs, the 
priceless ingredient which for hunt- 
ing compatibility and pleasure—the 
unalterable sporting spirit and en- 
thusiasm—still exists in most hunt- 
ing communities. Therefore, to dote 
on “the good old days’’ is a.waste 
of precious time. Only in front of 
a fireplace, as a mostalgic, contem- 
plative pleasure, should one look 
back and make comparisons. Thus, 
having conditioned my thinking, I 
arrived at the fixture mentally re- 
laxed and prepared for any changes, 
knowing full well that the privilege 
of any kind of sport is heaven sent. 


There were many old friends and 
acquaintances, a few more lines in 
their faces to be sure, and longer 
of tooth, but with the distinguish- 
able look and demeanor of true 
sportsmen. Time seems to lay a gen- 
tle hand upon foxhunters who have 
avoided too many imperial crown- 
ers. I was impressed with the num- 
ber of young ones, all mounted on 
well-conditioned Thoroughbreds—an 
encouraging sign post in any hunting 
field. Among some of the well 
known foxhunters, I noted the al- 
ways impeccable Squire, J. Stanley 
Reeve, who contributed so much to 
hunting with his book, ‘Foxhunt- 
ing Formalities’; James R. Kerr, 
ex-M. F. H., Rose Tree Foxhunting 
Club (1938-41), acting this day as 
Field Master (on other successive 
occasions Mr. Joseph Walker and 
John Hannum 38rd did the honors, 
with Col. Howard Fair, the official 
in the capacity, absent). A group of 


- hounds. I knew that Mrs. 


Strawbridges—Robert E. Jr. and his 
ll-year-old son Robert E. 3rd; and 
on foot the senior Robert E. Straw- 
bridge, ex-M. F. H., Cottesmore 
Hunt, England. Also out: George 
Strawbridge, Mrs. Edgar Scott, 
Nancy Nicholas, who, with her bro- 
ther Harry, conducts Uplands, a 
paying-guest hunting box for visi- 
tors patterned after the Irish tra- 
dition (Harry I. Nicholas, Senior is 
an ex-M. F. H., Meadow Brook 
Hounds (1913-1925) and Harford 
Hunt 1926-1933); Burling Cocks, 
noted trainer and former honorary 
huntsman, Bath County Hunt; a 
company from Rolling Rock headed 
by George Clement, Jr.—M. F. H., 
and many others worthy of mention. 
The Field, running well over 50 pre- 
sented a high standard of dress and 
horse furniture.. So far everything 
seemed to be as in years past. 

The Master, Mrs. John B. Han- 
num, 8rd graciosly greeted everyone 
from her grey Bright Lantern which 
stood quietly among 20 couple of 
Cheshire bitches. So this was to be 
the difference—a lady huntsman. I 
remembered so well stirring days 
when Charlie Smith’s spine tingling 
voice used to ‘‘wing’”’ hounds on their 
way. But the past is past, and here 
was a young lady whom I recalled as 
a girl, eager for hunting knowledge 


and experience—and now she was. 


M. F. H. and huntsman in command 
of Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Fox- 
Hannum 
had been bred to the game and had 
priceless tutoring by the foremost 
of foxhunting practitioners, but 
could she translate good training 
and theory into successful practice? 
I must admit I was skeptical. 

Of course, we have become so ac- 
customed to women doing things 
well in this modern era that it sho- 
uldn’t be too much of a surprise to 
find one who hunts her own hounds 
and hunts them well. However, 
while women huntsmen are scarce 
in this country, as well as in Eng- 
land and Ireland, except during war 
years, I have hunted with a few and 
for my tastes there was only one 


HUNTING 


who seemed to me to be truly out- 
standing. 

A huntsman to be more than or- 
dinary requires so much skill and 
knowledge, and there are compara- 
tively few Masters who are also 
truly top-flight huntsmen—and many 
professionals are indeed mediocre. 
Fortunately, for them, the majority 
of followers of hounds do not know 
this, for a good gallop serves many 
purposes, including satisfying some 
people who never are particularly 
interested in the art or nuances of 
foxhunting. 

Incidentally, it should be mention- 
ed that the first American woman 
Master of Foxhounds, Mrs. Allen 
Potts, (nee Gertrude Rives) hunted 
her own English pack—the Castle 
Hill Hounds of Albermarle County, 
Virginia. Established in 1742 this 
private pack, after a void, maintain- 
ed its identification until disband- 
ed by Mrs. Potts just prior to World 
War I. 

I shall eliminate intimate descrip- 
tion of the hunting enjoyed during 
my recent visit with the Cheshire 
Foxhounds and stay with my theme 
anent the lady huntsman, with some 
general comments of my impression 
of the character of Mr. Stewart’s pre- 
sent day pack. 

Without labouring my point, I 
can emphatically state that Mrs. 
Hannum is doing a remarkably fine 
job as Master, and particularly as 
huntsman. Her achievement is ac- 
tually quite amazing for one doesn’t 
have ‘to say in her case, ‘‘Here is a 
lady huntsman and she is good”, 
but rather, ‘“‘Here is an excellent 





huntsman’’, with no reference to 
sex. 

Mrs. Hannum has the complete 
confidence of her hounds and 
therefore carries great influence 
with them. When Little Charlie 
breaks covert, hounds fly to her 


voice and horn. Furthermore, her 
tremendous knowledge of the game 
has given her a quick eye and good 
ear for hounds. Although determin- 
Continued On Page 6 
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New HOMOGENIZED’ 


The First —and Only Meal to Guarantee Uniform Nourishment 
in Every Easy, Appetizing Feeding! 


Today’s Gaines Offers These BIG Advantages: 


Nourishment Never Lets Down—each granule contains 
all the nourishment of Gaines Meal—balanced and com- 
plete. There’s uniform nourishment from the top of the 
package to the bottom, because ingredients cannot sift 
and settle. And, of course, Gaines’ scientific control 
insures uniformity from package to package. as 
Easier Feeding, Moist or Dry—this Homogenized Meal 
can be fed dry for daily feeding at its easiest. Also ex- g &> 3 
cellent for self-feeding. Moistened, Gaines provides a Sp er 
food with a wonderful appetizing texture. Not only is ‘ 
liquid absorbed quickly and evenly, but if you add 
chopped meat or other foods, you'll find mixing is made 
easy by the absence of powdery “fines.” 

Palatability Steps Up—dogs everywhere definitely pre- 
fer this new form of Meal. Gaines never gets pasty or 
sticky, and doesn’t pack down in the feeding pan. 
Guaranteed Against Infestation from within. This Ho- 
mogenized Meal stays fresh longer than ordinary meals. 
*Uniform nourishment guaranteed in every granule. Years of 
experimentation by Gaines Laboratories and Research Ken- 


nels were required to perfect the unique Gaines process 
that combines all ingredients into wholesome granules. 





SEE! 


No flakes! No powdery 
“fines! Nothing but 
crunchy granules, each 
completely balanced 
to nourish every inch 
of a dog! 
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HUNTING 


GOLDENS BRIDGE 
HOUNDS 


Rock Ridge Farm, 

North Salem, N. Y. 

(P. O. R. F. D. Brewster, 
New York.) 

Established 1924. 
Recognized 1925. 








December 1 

With the majority of the members 
being at Newtown, Connecticut en- 
joying a joint-meet with the Fair- 
field County Hounds, the stay-at- 
homes, who just love to follow the 
hound pack, met at tne Kennels and 
drew in pack of Mr. Parish’s Rock 
Ridge Farm. Hounds opened with 
great cry in the first swamp and 
ran over Windswept nack through 
pine woods and into Dan Raymond’s 
Battery Farm. Just on the line the 
fox had taken, there stood watching 
the riders and hounds one of the 
largest bucks, not in the least afraid 
of either. He walked away and no 
hounds bothered him even though 
we did have out every young hound. 
The country was full of fox and we 
were continually getting split up. 
We marked two in and crossed the 
road and found on upper end of the 
Lobdell land. As he started across 
the Golf Course, he was headed by 
a golfer and politely dropped in an 
earth not 50 yards from the Lucas 
home. 

Another good fox was found at 
edge of Peach Lake on the Ryder 
farm. This one gave us a real run, 
swimming the outlet of the lake, 
running east over Dongle Ridge, 
turning west and running right 
through Arthur Vail’s barnyard 
where hounds lost for a time but 
were cast in next field and were 
away hot again. The fox ran on to 
the concrete road at the entrance to 
the Northern Westchester section of 
Peach Lake and ran over the maca- 
dam roads among the cottages. We 
missed our great little ‘“‘Banjo’’ who 
was killed on Thursday and finally 
called off as our Field had dwind- 
led. 

December 4 

Met at Windswept Farm and with 
a temperature more suitable for 
August and September, we drew all 
our favorite coverts blank except a 
few trails along the top of stonewall. 
We finally jumped a fox out of Red 
Shield swamp and the pack raced 
over Hardscrabble and within ten 
minutes, marked in the ‘old Cave 
Den.”’ A second fox was found in 
Ryder’s wood and hounds never ran 
faster over Starr Ridge and on 
through the pine woods. After about 
35 minutes, hounds marked in a 
briar patch on a hillside overlook- 
ing Peach Lake. 

A third fox was found in the 
swamp on Miss Mary Thomas’ farm. 
At first, hounds hit off on the heel 
line but were soon straightened out 
and ran back over the nice open 
country and crossed DeLancey Road. 
As it was getting towaras evening, 
scent finally parted and we called 
off. 

December 6 

Met at Ridgebury Church with a 
good size Field. We hacked out the 
road towards the Danbury Fair 
Grounds and cast north of road and 
about 8 couple of our hounds made 
their first real break of the year on 
deer. They circled the swamp and 
were quickly stopped during -this 
riot. About 14 couple, which are 
absolutely ‘“‘Deer Proof’, stayed with 
the Field and we viewed a huge 
buck getting up from under a wild 
apple tree on Mrs. Taylor’s property. 
Hounds viewed the buck walking 
away and were not even interested. 

We called hounds together and 
crossed Saw Mill Road and drew 
back of Converse’s farm and picked 
up a line and found in Ross’s swamp. 
Hounds ran slowly to near the Peach 
Lake Hotel where they got up on 
their fox and ran well south to near 
the Kennels and doubled back to 
starting point. After about 1 1-2 
hours, they marked in on a hillside 
on Mr. Mendel’s, the former farm 
of B. O. Nichols. This was one of 
our very best runs. 

December 8 

Met at Grant’s Corners. A very 
good Field turned out. As we moved 
off, no doubt feing stirred by the 
sound of the huntsman’s horn, 14 
deer were counted moving off in 
single file headed towards Turkey 
Hill Road. Hounds did not bother 
with them and we crossed to Battery 


Farm woods and deep in Miss Mary . 


Thomas’s swamp, we heard Bash- 
ful open up on fox. The pack quick- 
ly harked to her and they ran north 
to the Cane Den and marked in. We 





drew Wallaces swamp near DeLati- 
cey Road and hounds ran very fast 
over Windswept near Salem Center 
and marked in on an open hillside on 
Miss Thomas’s farm. 

Within 5 minutes after calling 
hounds away from the earth, we 
found in a small woodland near 
Hardscrabble where a good game 
fox, a very large rea, ran over the 
Salem Center and Rock Ridge sec- 
tion. At one time, he ran on top of 
stonewall to the edge of Mr. Parish’s 
lawn where he left the wall, crossing 
the concrete road within 50 yards 
of the kennels and over all nice open 
country near Mr. Paterno’s Race 
Track and on over June Farm. 
Hounds were stopped on Reverend 
Nelson’s place as they were headed 
into the ‘‘Port of Missing Men’’, a 
huge rocky piece of woodland which 
we try to avoid. This run was for 
about 2 hours and scent was excel- 
lent. 

Deoember 11 

A very sharp morning. Within 
about 5 minutes after moving off, 
we heard Bashful, Bachelor and 
Boss, three litter mates, that were 
bred by the late Raymond Mackey 
of West Grove, Pa., open up deep in 
Peach Lake swamp. There was a 
nasty east wind and the main pack 
could not clearly hear their long 
drawn out notes. Some galloped the 
path to near the outlet of Peach 
Lake where they caught up with the 
three good finding hounds and they 
all joined in and ran fast for about 
25 minutes and marked in a rocky 
cliff on Mr. Ryder’s farm. A second 
fox was found on a ledge back of 
Vail’s Golf Course ana@ gave a very 
interesting run for over 2 hours 
over the New York and Connecticut 
countryside and after circling many 
times on the Ives and Converse 
farms was finally marked to ground 
on Mr. Gallogly’s farm under an ole 
fallen tree where we have marked 
many times over the last 25 years. 
A really good day. 

December 13 

Met at 8-Bells Farm and _ soon 
after moving off, we heard our good 
bitch, Bashful, without a doubt one 
of the best casting and finding bitch- 
es, open up deep in swamp beyone 
the pine wood. The pack quickly 
harked to her eager cry and were 
off over the Ridgebury section and 
finally marked in on Col. Charles 
Pfeffer’s pasture field where our 
good big red really pulled a good 
trick by leaping off the top of a 
stonewall a full two feet and alight- 
ing in the mouth of his earth. Lady 
and a few of the good ‘‘hole’’ hounds 
marked well a second fox found in 
swamp on W. Bates’ farm and quick- 
ly joined by pack, raced over Spring 
Valley section. After 30 minutes, in 
the face of a real western gale, they 
marked in back of the Catholic 
Church at North salem. 

As we drew Ernie Russell’s swamp, 
a nice §-point buck emerged on one 
side. No hounds followed It. About 
this time, Carlo Paterno, our Joint- 
M. F. H., viewed two foxes breaking 
out of Stuart Bates’ swamp. Both 
were marked in within 30 minutes; 
one of Ernie Russell’s place and the 
other, where we had marked our 
second fox. 

December 22 

After missing three hunts, due to 
an ice-crusted snow which would 
have cut the feet of hounds to rib- 
bons, we met at Arigideen, the home 
of our Joint-M. F. H., Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel M. McKeon. There was a very 
cold, high wind. We drew blank 
over Dr. Black’s via Ridgebury on 
over the Converses’ and _ §8-Bells’ 
farms. We heard Bounder open up 
hot on a fox on the Bates’ property. 
Hounds harked quickly to this great 
hound, one we acquired three years 
ago from the late Raymond Mackey 
of Chester County, Pa. Hounds raced 
south, crossing Dongle Ridge and 
after being turned by part of the 
Field, picked up the line and ran 
over near the Peach Lake Road, then 
back over the nice open country and 
marked in under an old fallen tree, 
a spot where we have marked many 
a fox to earth. 

As we were drawing towards John 
Wheeler’s place, we heard Hummer 
and a second hound running strong 
to our right. Hounds were harked 
to running hounds and after circling 
over Wheeler’s and Howard’s and 
the North Salem country, droppea 
in on Walter Hampden’s hillside. It 
was very windy and cold at this 
point, so we called it a day. 


. December 24 


Met at Hilltop Farm and we drew 
back towards the kenneYs and cast 


LITCHFIELD 
COUNTY HOUNDS 
(formerly the 


Watertown Hunt) 
Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 
Established 1930. 
Recognized 1931. 


The tirst day of the New Year 
hardly seemed as though it would be 
a fox hunting day. The rain stopped 
early in the morning and the snow 
lay in patches on the countryside. 
Little possibility seemed to exist that 
the thick fog would lift from the 
moist earth in time for the fixture. 

With some misgivings on the part 
of the Masters, hounds met at the 
appointed hour. Twelve and a half 
couple cast into a large woodland 
covert where they found a fox and 
put him to earth within a few minu- 
tes. In the same covert hounds found 
a second foy who was viewed a 
few minutes later by two of the Field 
who were late coming to the meet. 
The scent was lost in some open 
fields after a short time and could 
not be recovered. The next two cov- 
erts were drawn blank. 

On approaching the _ following 
draw hounds were allowed to spread 
out and enter on a broad front. The 
staff remained as silent as possible 
as the fox who is sometimes found 


‘in this part of our country leaves 


his covert when he hears the ap- 
proaching pack and usually gains an 
unusual start. This is particularly 
serious on a bad scenting day. The 
covert consists of a small alder 
swamp of about an acre in size with 
a meandering stream and a large 
ledge of rock. As hounds enterea 
the fringes of the covert they spoke 
in excited voices and a red fox came 
out in their midst. He must have 
been sleeping on the rocks for as ne 
came into sight Ranger made a dive 
for him and the fox twisted in his 
effort to avoid the pack. It looked 
to the Field as though he had been 
chopped and I was cursing the bad 
luck of killing a fox in covert. As 1 
galloped down to the spot where it 





in swamp east of DeLancey Road. 
As hounds were about half way 
through the Wallace swamp, we 
heard Lady and Bounder speak on a 
fox and it was a peautiful sight to 
see the 25 couple streak to the two 
young hounds as they came out the 
lower end. We viewed two nice big 
reds, one running between Whipper- 
in Dick Lundy and the Field, and 
the other, streaking over Wind- 
swept, crossing the edge of Philip 
Bondy’s lawn, thence over Battery 
Farm pack to Hardscrabble. After 1 
hour of fast driving due to a breast 
high scent, hounds marked in on 
Bill Meldrum’s place, 

Our second fox and a good one, 
was found on the west side of Peach 
Lake near the Golf Course and gave 
us one of our fastest and best scent- 
ing days to date. After running along 
the edge of the lake on the ice, a 
fisherman who was fishing for pick- 
erel through the ice, told us where 
the fox had left the ice and hounds 
were put on line. They really raced 
away over Starr Ridge, back over 
Red Shield and after 1 hour and 5 
minutes, marked in an old den hole 
on Wayne Huson’s Red Shield farm. 
The ground was frozen put the go- 
ing good and this was really one, if 
not the best days of the season. 


December 29 
Met at Meadow Lane Farm. There 
was a light fresh snow covering 
about one and a half inches of !ce- 
crusted snow which kept the crust 
from cutting hounds’ feet. Twelve 
members of the Fairfield-Westches- 
ter Hounds motored over from 
Greenwich for the meet. We found 
deep in Charles Wallace’s swamp 
and a fox was viewed streaking to- 
wards Windswept. It was not a good 
scenting day put a good day to watch 
good hound work. As we left the 
small wooded knoll near Hardscrab- 
ble, two foxes were in front of the 
pack and they kept separating and 
it confused the pack a bit. They ran 
over Tompkins’ farm and back over 
Red Shield. After about 2 hours, 
one fox dropped in the old Cave Den 
in Meldrum’s while the other con- 
tinued around the Salem Center sec- 
tion. We called off about 4 o’clock 
and enjoyed a wonderful Christmas 
party at the home of the Joint-M. 
F. H., Meadow Lane Farm, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlo Paterno were 
hosts to the Field and it was good to 
see many ex-members at the party. 
—B. F. F. 
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seemed he had been killed I way 
surprised to see the pack go back 
into the covert. There was no Visible 
sign of the death of old Charlie, 

In the meantime, two couple of 
hounds had gone away out the other 
side of the covert and were on the 
line of another fox. I sent a whipper- 
in to bring them back as I wanted 
to hunt the fox we had nearly killeg, 
His line was recovered almost 1m- 
mediately and I soon had the whole 
pack minus two couple in full ery 
behind him. Half way up tne hill- 
side hounds lost momentarily and 
hearing the two couple hunting » 
the distance, started to join them, 
Without the immediate service of a 
whipper-in it was touch and go 
whether or not I would be able to 
hold the pack together on the line 
of the fox they had momentarily 
lost. Using my horn [ cast them well 
forward and recovered the scent, 
The pack went away agam with 
great cry and determination. For 
the next half hour we lost and re- 
covered several times. In the mean- 
time, the whipper-in rejoinea us 
with the missing hounds. The line of 
the fox carried us back to tne coy- 
ert where we had found him, and I 
was sure he was going to earth. By 
this time the pack was far behind 
their pilot and hounds were work- 
ing the line with their noses to the 
earth and only an occasional whimp- 
er to say the line was here. 

From the direction tne fox was 
taking it seemed as though he would 
bypass his earth and as we were 
making such slow time it seemea 
that the only hope would be to cast 
them well forward in an effort to 
gain lost ground. 

As I was on foot which is often a 
custom of mine when hounds are 
hunting a cold line, I called them in 
close to me and carried them across 
a dirt road and well up onto an open 
hillside where I thought the fox 
must have gone. This proved to be 
a lucky cast as hounds recovered 
and went away with more assurance 
than they had previously shown. My 
Joint-Master who was leading my 
mare prought her to me and I 
mounted and went on with the pack. 

Old Charlie must have waited on 
the hillside for the speed and cry 
of the pack testified that they were 
once more close behind him. The line 
swung left handed as though our 
pilot was turning toward home. For 
no apparent reason hounds ran com- 
pletely out of scent. I watched them 
spread out and unsuccessfully cast 
themselves forward. Three or four 
times they cast back over the line 
and each time followed to the exact 
spot where they had previously lost. 
After watching these efforts, it 
seemed likely to me that our fox had 
doubled back on his line. For this 
reason only, could such’ burning 
scent so completely disappear. | 
called the twelve and a half couple 
back to me and cast them two hun- 
dred yards back on the line and in 
a direction away from old Charlie's 
home earth. Immediately they found, 
and I cheered them away with volce 
and horn. 

A woodchopper reported that he 
had just viewed our pilot and so we 
knew we were close behind him 
again. The pack streamed on over 
a ridge and into a valley. By this 
time, we had been running 1 1-2 
hours and were pressing our fox 
closely. It seemed that he would 
soon go to ground. When hounds 
over-ran momentarily near a favorite 
earth, I jumped from my horse if 
anticipation of marking him in. I 
quickly remounted as hounds 
straightened out the line and went 
away with great speed. They climb- 
ed out of the valley and onto anoth- 
er ridge top. At this point, the Field 
were dropping out. The hunt staff, 
though still going, were falling be 
hind. The fox turned down the top 
of the ridge and after going a short 
ways turned once again, this time 
setting his mask toward home. It 
was a great sight to see the pack 
turn and come back towards us, for 
otherwise we never could have made 
up the distance. On the way back to 
his home earth, our fox opened uP 
his bag of tricks. He ran the tops of 
stone walls, trotted quite unafraid 
through a barn yard, passed through 
a field of cattle, and over freshly 
manured land. Scent must have im- 
proved as the afternoon progress 
for the pack solved each one of thesé 
stratagems. Old Charlie’s purpose 
was served, for he gained a little 
time with each trick. My mare was 
heaving and tired and we lost time 

Continued On Page 5 
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FARMINGTON 
HUNT CLUB 


Charlottesville (Box 1), 
inia. 





Recognized 1932. 


The bitter cold that had engulfed 
the vicinity the earlier part of the 
week had lessened considerably, and 
a soft haze immeshed the land. The 
air was so still that one could hear 
for miles. It was indeed a perfect 
day for hunting, as a small group 
of riders gathered at the kennels of 
the Farmington Hunt, in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, on January 31. 

Shortly after 11:30 the hunters 
rode off toward Springhaven Farm, 
galloping and jumping a few fences 
to warm both themselves and their 
mounts. The woods at Springhaven 
drew a blank, as did the thicket at 
Klingman’s. The riders then crossed 
the road at C. M. Garnett’s and head- 
ed toward Hardknot Hill. As we 
watched hounds working diligently 
throughout the cut-over hillside be- 
yond Garnett’s new house, a large 
yellow-red vixen stole away over the 
hill. Almost immediately the whole 
pack was hot upon the trail. 

The vixen ran toward the fields 
on top of Hardknot Hill, but their 
openness apparently dismayed her; 
for she turned and circled back the 
way she had come and traveled down 
the river under cover of the woods. 
Her mate, sensing her distress, fell 
in behind her, and when they reach- 
ed the open fields at Morris’s, he 
was able to draw the majority of the 
pack off to the right after him while 
the vixen continued down-river with 
only three hounds in her wake. 

The dog fox raced across a small- 
grain field at Watts Morris’ with 
the pack in hot pursuit. Remaining 
in the open, he crossed the road to 
the left of Garnett’s farm and head- 
ed eastward toward the Barracks. 
Hard pressed, he turned north to 
seek cover in the woods _ behind 
Wingfield’s, ‘but the unwavering 
hounds gave him no respite. Coming 
almost to the hard road at Deo 
Favente, he doubled and_ turned 
back again toward the Barracks. 

The warm sun was thawing the 
frozen earth, and one could see the 
mud sticking in hig globs to hounds’ 
feet. In the same manner it surely 
adhered to the pads of the fox and 
made trailing him almost impossible. 
Honest hounds tried to make out 
the trail across the grain fields, but 
Reynard had a decided acvantage. 
In view of the distance which the 
hunted fox had gained, Huntsman 
Vandevender decided to cast anew. 

The next covert to be drawn was 
a patch of woodland on George 
Carr’s farm close to the entrance to 
the Barracks. In a short time hounds 
were trailing, and soon a big grey 
fox broke cover on the south side 
of the woods. He turned westward 
and ran to the pine woods at Jump- 
ing Branch. There he crossed the 
road and circled the sawmill on 
Grover Vandevender’s farm. Our fox 
then recrossed the road and raced 
hack through Waddell’s and Darby’s 
Folly to Oak Hill. There he was 
viewed crossing the dirt road with 
the cur dog, which had constantly 
heen interrupting the progress of the 
morning’s sport, one jump behind 
him. He sought safety in the rank 
frowth of honeysuckle and pines 
which horders O’Hagan’s, but the 
nNack did not allow him to remain 
there long. He turned his mask to 
the north and circled the perimeter 
of Horace Garth’s farm. Again Rey- 
Nard ventured over his first course 
throurh the open. fields behind 
Darby’s Folly. hut his brush was 
threatened hy the sweeping pack: so 
he donhled in the pine grove behind 
Waddell’s and returnd to Oak Hill. 

Again the grey circled Garth’s and 
retraced his steps through the honey- 
suckle thicket at O’Hagan’s and re- 
f"rned once more to Garth’s. This 
time, instead of circling the farm, 
he ran northward through Tamb’s 
img on to Wingfield’s. He made a 
If sween through the hack pastures 
at Winefield’s in an effort to lose 
hounds, hnt failing, he turned again 
foward the Rarracks. Once more 
Revnard songht refuge at Oak Hill 
byt was forced hv the nersistent 
ae to turn his mask anew towards 

orace Garth’s. This time the tired 
foe made but a short circle through 


thet farm. 

, Meanwhile. the sun was sinking 
ow in the skv and a chill had settled 
over the earth. Tt was apparent that 
with the coming of evening, a change 


VICMEAD HUNT 


Wiimington, R. F. D. 1, 
Delaware. 

Established 1921. 
Recognized 1924. 





Experience with the Vicmead this 
year has proved the old adage that 
one can’t hunt by the calendar. Nor- 
mally, November can be counted on 
in these parts to produce the best 
of scent, going and the other factors 
which go to make up good hunting. 
This year, however, except for a 
freak early December snow and then 
some ice, conditions conducive to 
hunting have improved as the sea- 
son has grown older, and there have 
been a number of good days in De- 
eember and January. 

Three days, stand out, on two ot 
which hounds were whipped off at 
dark, one of these days was in De- 
cember in the Bohemia Manor Coun- 
try and the other two in the Lime- 
stone Road Country. 

On Tuesday, December 11, hounds 
met at Bayard Sharp’s farm at noon. 
After drawing Saw Mill Woods, a 
fox was viewed running east towards 
the Warwick Road. Hounds were 
brought on, and it was found that 
two foxes, both mangy, were mov- 
ing. Both were promptly killed in 
Tibbit’s field, reducing the mange 
problem, which has not been a dif- 
ficult one this year. 

Hounds then drew Cherry Tree 
where they found a fox which cross- 
ed through Sandy Branch and set its 
mask for Middle Neck. Fortunately 
he turned left through Paul Drum- 
mond’s, staying in the panelled coun- 
try and going back through Cherry 
Tree, was put to earth ,in Davis’ 
after a fast 30 minutes. 

Bohemia Pond covert was then 
drawn, and a beautiful red fox was 
viewed away to the north. Hounds 
were on immediately and streamed 
from covert. This fox went on thr- 
ough Shahan’s, Argo’s, across the 
Manor Road, through Massey’s final- 
ly turning right-handed across the 
Choptank Road, after it appeared 
that he would run on to the Canal. 
Running to the Bower Farm, he re- 
crossed the Manor Road, went on to 
the Stradley Farm across the Chop- 
tank Road again and through the 
broad acres of the Cole, MeMat and 
Sharp Farms. All of this country 
is beautifully fenced, and while the 
pace was fast, hounds were always 
in full view on the lovely level pas- 
tures and winter wheat. Hounds 
made a slight loss at Unrue’s, and 
as it was getting dark were whipped 
off after 1 hour and 40 minutes, 
with an initial point of 6 miles. 

On Saturday, January 12, hounds 
met at A. F. duPont, Jr.8 at 1 
o’clock. Hounds found at the south- 
ern end of the swamp and ran on to 
the skyline farm. Here the fox was 
turned, probably by some men cut- 
ting wood, and went back to the 
swamp below the duPont stables, 
after narrowly escaping close-press- 
ine hovnds. Again pushed from 
covert, he went on through Skyline 
farms, leaving the Boyd farm on the 
left. crossed the road into Knot’s 
woods. ran on to Rolling Swam’s 
and finally to the Dennison’s Val- 
ley at a fast clin. Drawing up 
the valley, still closly-pressed, the 
fox turned right-handed where, 
after crossing Mr. Ross’s meadow 
south of the Lime Stone Road, he 
was killed in a hedge-row. 

Hounds were then taken across 
the Limestone Road and drew north 
of the stables. Scent, which had 
heen uncertain earlier in the after- 
noon, now improved suddenly, and 
hounds drove two foxes from covert 
west of the new Ross pasture. For 
a few fields. hounds split, as the 
foxes headed for Stoney Battery, 
but on reaching Mill Creek. the foxes 
ioined and from there on for the next 
hovr and 45 minutes were viewed 
neck and neck, -across roads, past 
earths, providing excellent sport. till 
darkness. 

Turning 


right-handed on Mill 





had taken nlace in the scenting. Al- 
though hounds worked with the 
same fervor, their pace diminished, 
and there was an increasing num- 
her of checks. It was evident that 
Peynard had gained some much need- 
ed time, and that he would surely 
live to run another day. With this 
consolation in mind, the tired riders 
turned homeward and brought an 
end to a fine hunting day.—Barbara 
N. Carter. 


ROMBOUT HUNT 


Poughkeepsie, 

New York. 
Established 1925, 1929. 
Recognized 1931. 





One hunt in January, we’ve decid- 
ed, is worth 10 in August. This has 
been proved to us over and over 
again. Maybe part of this is the un- 
expected break in the weather, but 
mostly the foxes run farther, you 
can see hounds through the bare 
trees, especially in the snow, and the 
ground is covered with tracks. Often 
we can help hounds when we see 
fresh tracks. The horses, too, are 
at their best. They have learned to 
be careful. They are quieter and 
fitter. You can wear any clothes that 
will keep you warm (apologies to 
“The Etiquette of Fox Hunting’’). 

Rombout hounds gave us top sport 
in January and I might add, all sea- 
son too, thanks to a good pack and 
our Joint-Master, Homer Gray, whom 
we think is unmatched as a hunts- 
man. 

On January 24, we had one of 
those unexpected breaks in the near- 
by zero weather. Ten of us went 
out at 12 noon from Sterling Tomk- 
ins’ on a last minute and hastily 
made plan, each thinking to himself 
that it was too cold for scent. Homer 
Gray was loathe to disappoint Bill 
Schermerhorn, who is a most en- 
thusiastic fox hunter (Dept. of Un- 
derstatement), and a Thursday with- 
out a hunt is a sad day to us all. 

We started a fox in the swamp 
between Hoffman’s and Litts’, ran 
him to Smith’s farm over that lovely 
rolling country, right through the 
woods at the top of the hill. Out 
in the open again, we paused to see 
if they would turn east or west. 
There we viewed the whole pack 
in full cry, streaming across to the 
south and slightly east. Down they 
went through Williams’ farm, across 
Sherow Road, heading for Pleasant 
Valley. We all went south where 
we had to open several gates, while 
Dick Meyer, on the east side, viewed 
them crossing North Ave., almost 
into Pleasant Valley. Maybe the fox 
had a snort at the pub! 

Back he came and headed west 
out of the panelled country into a 
thick woods, up a scraggly hill, each 
thicket worse than the last, until 
we reached the top—not a sound! 
Green with envy, we spied Dick Mey- 
er alone with hounds. Suggestions 
were so many that Homer couldn’t 
hear anyhow. We finally decided 
to split, each with his own ideas. I 
followed Jack Melville north through 
places more suited to a goat. We slid 
down the other side of the hill on 
to a flat by Wappinger’s Creek where 
we converged with the whole Field. 
We looked back to see the whole 
pack come out of the woods, having 
marked their fox after a run of over 
an hour. We then hacked over to 
John Reid’s and drew north to Tim- 
merman’s, but by then the wind had 
come up and it was turning very 





Creek, the foxes went west parallel 
with the Limestone Road across the 
road leading to Harmony Grange 
and into the well-fenced Ross mea- 
dows. Leaving the Ross stables on 
the right, hounds went on almost 
to Horace Dennison’s before turning 
right-handed back to Stoney Battery. 
They hesitated momentarily at the 
road leading to Harmony Grange on 
the Limestone Road. As it was now 
after 5 o’clock, the master, Mrs. 
Emily duPont ordered hounds stop- 
ped after an excellent day. 

On January 19, hounds met at 
the Donald P. Ross farm and found 
at once in covert west of the stable. 
After a quick loss, hounds were 
brought back to a view by George 
Weymouth in the Ross wheat. 
Hounds were on the line quickly, 
and another circling hunt ensued al- 
most equalling, the preceding hunt 
in length of time and at a faster 
pace. Leaving the Ross stables on 
their left, hounds went to Horace 
Dennison’s and crossed the Mill 
Creek Road into: E. P. Mellon’s. 
Turning right-handed they went thr- 
ough Mr. Wise’s back to Stoney Bat- 
tery. Turning right-handed again, the 
hunt crossed Mill Creek Road into 
Mr. Ross’s swamp, and straight on 
to Sunny Brook School farm where 
another right-hand turn took them 
through the Mellon’s again and south 
into the Ross’s where the fox went 
to earth in the field adjoining the 
Dennison farm. —Volpe 


HUNTING 
Litchfield Hounds 
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walking over a gentle hill. Hounds . 
were far ahead. 

The fog was rolling in again as 
the afternoon waned. The short rest 
revived our horses and we galloped 
on. Near the covert where we had 
originally found our fox, we found 
the pack. They were puzzling out 
another stratagem from the bottom 
of old Charlie’s bag of tricks. I cast 
them forward expecting them to find 
the line and mark their worthy pilot. 
Instead they found the line and pass- 
ed out the other side of the covert. 
I could hardly believe my eyes and 
ears. How game can a fox be? 

The fog had settled down over 
the countryside and the dark of 
evening was approaching. Our staff 
horses had peen following the flee- 
ing pack and their pilot for 2 hours 
and 20 minutes. My great hopes of 
accounting for this fox seemed im- 
possible to fulfill: yet Charles 
Henry had earned our great admira- 
tion. 

I have no regret that we had been 
nearly run off our feet by a game 
fox with little to show for our ef- 
forts. We had pitted our hounds 
and skill against the best and had 
come off second best. After 2 1-2 
hours I sent the whipper-in forward 
to send the pack back to me. All 
hounds were whipped off the line 
but one who was impossible to stop 
in the fog and twilight. 

We saw the first day of the year 
end as we hacked down the road with 
hounds packed together in the dark- 
ness. While hunting this fox, he 
had been viewed five times. For all 
I know he was probably sitting on a 
hilltop laughing at us as we turned 
toward kennels in the darkness. 
Without doubt he was as pleased 
with himself as we were with our 
day’s sport.—Sherman P. Haight, Jr. 





cold, so we decided to call it a day. 

January 30—Again we had a 
break in what had seemed to be end- 
less zero weather. We started at 
1 p. m. from Plankenhorn’s Corner 
with almost our same group, except 
our Joint-Master, Malcolm Graham, 
Bob McGusty who was reported miss- 
ing from a New York night club, 
and Michael, our good whip, who 
was visiting at home. There were 
Bill and Meg Kay, Dick Meyer, Bill 
Schermerhorn, Jack Mellville to hunt 
hounds for Homer, who had strained 
his back. 

We drew Smith’s woods where 
hounds immediately found but were 
heeling. Jack saw some fresh tracks 
which they honored and took off in 
full cry over to Hoffman’s where 
they marked him in, 

As we drew toward Tomkins’, Bill 
Schermerhorn viewed a fox. As he 
called ‘‘Tally-ho”’ to Jack, he view- 
ed another going east, ‘‘Never mind 
the first one, try here’’. Soon on the 
line, hounds worked north and west 
back of Mr. Bohrer’s farm, pausing 
enough for us to keep up over the 
ice, Incidentally, how carefully even 
the green horses learn to go over 
those bad places. Homer, following 
in a car by now highly excited, had 
viewed the fox crossing Smith’s 
Road—a lovely vixen. She took us 
over the Travis farm, then swung 
north through Budd’s farm. As we 
went through Budd’s barnyard we 
could see the whole pack stream over 
his fields. She took us up to Ring’s 
where she swung west almost to 
“Square” McGusty’s barn, then south 
toward Horton’s and west again thr- 
ough his wooded swamp. 

We stood on top of Horton’s hill, 
a commanding view, where we could 
see hounds work that line through 
the icy swamp, their voices resound- 
ing through the trees. We tore down 
the hill where Mr. Horton cheered 
us on and opened his barway for us. 
Out they went through Melville’s 
to Timmerman’s, west through Kael- 


ber’s where they lost on Quaker 
Lane. This proved a disastrous de- 
lay of 15 minutes. Hounds cast 


themselves beautifully but the vixen 
had a comfortable lead by the time 
they got on the line again. They 
worked it slowly through Briggs’ 
woods and across his fields, the line 
growing colder and coldér. We final- 
ly gave up. The run had been over 
1 1-2 hours. The clever vixen had 
played her trump card by going up 
the hard road and instead of swing- 
ing back toward her own cover, she 
had zig-zagged west and where she 
went is her own secret. —K.C. M. 
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Richard Stone Reeves 
Paints Picture of 
Fosbinder Hunters 


The picture on the cover, painted 
by Richard Reeves, shows two hunt- 
ers on grass belonging to Russel J. 
F. Fosbinder of Far Hills, New Jer- 
sey. The subject.is a most interest- 
ing and attractive composition. It 
was a type of painting that was often 
done in the 18th and 19th centur- 
ies by the old masters as it was said 
at the time the old fashioned sports- 
men would rather pay more for their 
horse paintings than they would for 
pictures of their wives. The hun- 
dreds of sporting paintings adorning 
all the old country houses of Eng- 
land and many thousands more re- 
cently imported to this country, are 
ample testimony to the attention 
sportsmen: of an earlier day paid to 
their conveyances across country. 

Mr. Reeves has done a grand paint- 
ing of two good looking hunters. He 
has not attempted to over flatter or 
hide and has carefully put in the 
conformation fault in the horse at 





the left, Mr. Fosbinder’s Ever-Kan, 
which is noticeably over at the 
knees. Both these horses are fine 


hunter types. Ever-Kan is by Nusa- 
kan—Sis Bane, foaled in 1941. Wee 
Duke, on the right, foaled in Pennsy- 
lvania in 1946, is by Koodoo—Wee 
Duchess. He is a very solidly built, 
red chestnut that has won at Devon. 

The artist is thoroughly familiar 
with the New Jersey landscape where 
the Russell Fosbinders have their 
farm at Far Hills as he lives in 
Mofristown. He has put a typical 
Jersey post and rail behind these 
two with the neat, well cared for 
farm and pasture behind on the Fos- 
binder place. This is a well balanc- 
ed composition and gives a realistic 
impression of two fine hunter types. 


Visiting The Cheshire 
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ed and keen, she is not ‘‘edgy’’—at 
no time does she interfere, but waits 
to help hounds, at check, until they 
ask for it. She obviously learned 
well the cardinal principle of the 
successful huntsman—to leave 
hounds alone until they have finish- 
ed trying on their own. Upon re- 
quirement, when she does cast, she 
does so decisively. It’s a grand sight 
to see her operate, being as quick 
as lightning with action following 
thought, but she is never in a hurry 
just to be doing something. 

Her voice, naturally, is not as 
strong and heroic as some huntsmen, 
especially the English professionals, 
but it is distinguishable and effec- 
tive in encouraging hounds. Her use 
of the horn is also satisfactory, for 
in this too she uses good restraining 
judgment. 

Peter Beckford expressed himself 
quite clearly as to the qualities he 
felt were essential to the huntsman: 
‘He should be young, strong, bold 
and enterprising—he should be exact 
—a good horseman; his voice sho- 
uld be strong and clear—have an eye 
so quick as to perceive which of his 
hounds carries the scent when all 
are running; an excellent ear as al- 
ways to distinguish the foremost 
hounds when he does not see them. 
He should be quiet, patient and with- 
out conceit—he should let his 
hounds alone whilst they can hunt, 
and he should have the genius to as- 
sist them when they cannot.” 

I believe Beckford inadvertently 
left out an important qualification: 
knowledge of the habits of the fox 

that sixth sense or intuition as to 
what a fox might do under certain 
Another thing 


given circumstances. 

that seems important to me is that 
the huntsman never, at any time 
during the day, consider his Field 


his one should be to 
press his fox and keep all his wits 
directed toward the quarry and his 
hounds; the Field is only incidental 
(although at times a bother) to a 
huntsman 


objective 


When Beckford mentioned being 
“young” it must be presumed that 
he meant that a Huntsman must 
take up the art early in life. As good 
sport is dependent upen condition, 
good kennel management is. vital. 


The huntsman, therefore, must be 
thorough in his administration both 
in and ont of headquarters 

Under these established qualifica- 


tions, Mrs. Hannum measures. up 








most respectably, doing much better 
than many men in like position who 
are expected to be good. It is a most 
remarkable situation. She is ably 
assisted in the field by Willis Myers, 
professional ist whipper-in, who is 
developing satisfactory. The impor- 
tance of an efficient whipper-in is 
too often overlooked, and many hon- 
orary appointees actually do a pack 
more harm than good. 

If Surtees’ frequent remark is 
true, that ‘‘A Huntsman’s reputation 
rises or falls with the sport he 
shows’’, then Mrs. Hannum can rest 
on her laurels on the basis of this 
season. It is reported as one of the 
best the Cheshire Foxhounds have 
had since the 1920’s—not a blank 
day so far, and only one last season. 


Plunket Stewart’s life long friend 
A. Henry Higginson, Esq., dean of 
this country’s foxhunters and M. F. 
H. for fifty years, here and in Eng- 
land, wrote in his ‘‘An Old Sports- 
man’s Memories, 1876-1951.”’: ‘‘Mrs. 
Hannum has a great chance to make 
good, but she’s got to be very, very 
careful.’’ Mr. Higginson can relax, 
everything is under control and in 
capable hands. 

As Nancy Penn Smith, Mrs. Han- 
num had the advantage of an educa- 
tion in foxhunting which could be 
second to none. Her family, includ- 
ing grandparents, plus one of the 
foremost Huntsmen this country 
has known, Charlie Smith, contribut- 
ed to her classic training. Her 
father, R. Penn Smith, Jr., was 
Joint-Master, Orange County (1927- 
29) with Fletcher Harper, and after 
his death, her mother, the former 
Carol Averell Harriman, took over 
his post as Master for one season 
(1929-30)—and what a woman to 
hounds, side-saddle! 

Undoubtedly, Nancy owes most of 
her over-all schooling to Plunket 
Stewart, her step-father, for the 
years he devoted to creating the end 
product of today—-his capable suc- 
cessor in everything having to do 
with the Cheshire Foxhounds. 


At the age of 11 Nancy received 
field instruction from Tom Batchler, 
then Cheshire’s 1st whipper-in. To 
indicate how precocious she was in 
these early years, Plunket Stewart 
honoured her when she reached 13 
by giving her scarlet and appointing 
her 2nd whipper-in to Charlie Smith, 
huntsman. While at Foxcroft, she 
and Phillis Tuckerman (now Mrs. 
George Cutler, Jr.) established the 
Foxcroft Beagles which Nancy hunt- 
ed for two seasons. 

Nancy’s first experience hunting 
the Cheshire pack dates back to the 
year 1938 when she was permitted 
a Bye-day with the horn. In 1940 
Nancy married John B, Hannum 3rd, 
sportsman, foxhunter and Maryland 
Hunt Cup rider. He and his great 
Hobo can race and hunt equally well. 
His father was M. F. H., Mr. Han- 
num’s hounds (1917-41) at Elwyn, 
Pa, and Theodore, Maryland, and 
owner and breeder of the famous 
Holt, Penn-Marydel hound. In 1947 
Nancy became Joint-Master to Mr. 
Stewart, and after the tragedy of 
this magnificent foxhunter’s passing 
she took over complete administra- 
tion as sole Master of the Cheshire 
Foxhounds. The 1951-52 season is 
her first as regular huntsman. 

In ‘touting’ the capabilities of 
Mrs. Hannum in all that she does, 
especially her stellar job as hunts- 
man, I cannot stress too forcefully 
the fact that Plunket Stewart’s work 
remains obvious in every accomplish- 
ment of the present pack. For he 
spent many, many years in carefully 
breeding the best of English fox- 
hounds——-with ruthless selection and 
elimination—in order that the pack 
would have hunting qualities par 
excellence. Therefore, just as breed- 
ing, training, enthusiasm, plus per- 
sonal application make possible Mrs. 
Hannum’s mastery of her job, so, 
and more important, the infinite 
labours of the past, in properly meld- 
ing hound blood and kennel care, 
brought about the perfection so not- 
iceable in the Cheshire pack as it 


functions today. Such hounds as 
Hospodar ‘28, described by Capt. 
Msme Arkwright, M. F. H. Oakley 


Hounds, as “The hound of the cen- 


tury’’; Oakley Goldsmith °31,. Cham- 
pion Dog Hound at Peterborough; 
and others, past and present, from 
Ovorn, Belvoir, Cattistock, Meath, 
Meynell, Cricklade, ete., all contri- 
buted. Each hunting day the fol- 
- 'owers of Mrs. Hannum and_ her 


hounds should pay silent tribute to 
Plunket Stewart or his great contri- 


\ 


bution to American foxhunting. 


Many years ago, 14 to be exact, 
I wrote this about Plunket Stewart: 
“T shall not soon forget Mr. Stewart 
—a gentleman and sportsman of the 
traditional school. He is all that 
a Master of Foxhounds should be— 
gracious, jovial, considerate, courte- 
ous and bent on showing the finest 
sport.”’ Of his Cheshire Foxhounds, 
I remarked: ‘‘They are practically 
‘letter perfect, being steady, having 
good nose, remarkable drive and fine 
tongues.”’ 

As it is so true ‘‘no hound, no 
hunt’, a few observations are in 
order regarding the Cheshire pack, 
1951-52. season: Each _ working 
hound appears to be razor sharp and, 
like the renowned Quorn and Pytch- 
ley bitches, they have excellent nos- 


es, carry good head and run like 
steam. They haven’t the cry of 
American hounds, but in the open 


Cheshire country, predominant music 
is not a must. I have often express- 
ed myself on the subject of Ameri- 
can versus English hounds, there- 
fore, nothing is to be served by re- 
petition. In a few words, I con- 
cluded that the choice hinges upon 
two factors: The type of hunting 
country and the preference of the 
Master. 

It is my good fortune to have had 
great days behind both types of 
hounds. In most countries in the 
United States, because of the condi- 
tion of terrain and soil, I think it is 
pretty well agreed that American 
foxhounds work out much better. 
On the other hand, here in Union- 
ville no-one could ask for better 
sport. This is truly a great pack—a 
full day of five or six hours behind 
the Cheshire ‘bitches often requires 
a second horse for the hunt staff 
and many of the Field wish they 
had a spare. The stamina of the 
pack seems limitless, and once 
hounds strike the line of a fox they 
are absolutely relentless. 

During the frequent ticklers just 
witnessed the pace was that of a 
point-to-point, and one needs a blood 
hunter with foot and bottom that 
can jump timber in stride. At all 
times one is able to ride his own 
line in any direction. Forty or fifty 
horses can easily gallop and jump 
abreast. Despite the blistering heat 
of these bursts, I saw no jealousy 
among the Field. 

To watch this pack pour over the 
grass in a stream of white and tan, 
and flow on and on and on, always 
in sight, is an experience that intoxi- 
cates the senses. “ven the wind 
plays an accompaniment to the mel- 


ody of pumping hoof-beats, and 
hearges a man’s heart with joy. 


pe discontented, 
such sport to 


Could any human 
mean or petty with 
cleanse his soul, 

Having accounted for one fox, no 
matter how long or gruelling the 
run, they drive with equal enthus- 
jasm after the next customer, The 
huntsman, is just as determined, An 
excellent horsewoman, she never lets 
her hounds out of sight. She is as 
fit and enduring as any man. 

Lest those who will never see 
Mrs. Hannum hunt hounds get the 
impression from my description that 
she is a mannish type of young wo- 
man, let me quickly point out that 
this is definitely not the case. Her 
looks and manner belie the scope 
of her activity and hard riding. In 
the drawing room nobody would sus- 
pect her capabilities as holding such 
a long bow, for she is a warm, 
charming, modest and attractive per- 
son in her early thirties. She has 
organized her life so as to find time 
for every pursuit in its proper order 

-family, community responsibility 
and sport. 

In almost every hunting field a 
few outstanding young and older lad- 
ies are on equal footing with the 
best of the men. In the Cheshire 
country there are, for example, such 
top-sawyers as Mrs. Joseph Walker 
(sister of the Master), Nancy Nicho- 
las, side saddle, Mrs. John West, 
Mrs. Edgar Scott and Mrs. C. Paul 
Denckla. In fact, with more leisure 
time to apply themselves to it, many 
more of the fair sex have become 
outstanding horsemasters; mostly at 
the shows, but this can, and I hope 
will, in time be translated to the 
open fields of the chase. This is 
what makes sport endure—succeed- 
ing generations of enthusiastic, well- 
schooled young people. 

The gap between men and women 
widens when we jump from the Field 
to the hunt staff, for most of the 
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ladies, by choice or circumstances, 
are content to remain in the former, 
Even given an opportunity to serye 
on a staff, there is so much more to 
learn than just horsemanship—the 
all important hound appreciation, 
knowledge and experience. 

As far as my travels and experj- 
ence have taken me, the two top 
foxhunting women in America today 
are Mrs. Hannum, 3rd, M. F. 
and huntsman to Mr. Stewart’s Che. 
shire Foxhounds, and Mrs. W. Ozel- 
le Moss, Honorary 1st whipper-in to 
her husband’s Moore County Hounds, 
Both of these young women are noth- 
ing short of tremendous in their ap. 
pointed tasks—each can point the 
way to the majority of males hold- 
ing similar positions. While I am 
aware of the fact that Mrs. Sher. 
wood C. Martin, M. F. H., Chestnut 
Ridge Hunt, has hunted this pack 
for some years, it has not been my 
good fortune to witness her techni- 
que and skill in this capacity. 

Visiting the beautiful, practical and 
healthy Cheshire Kennels I found 36 
1-2 couples bitches, 10 couples dog 
hounds, 16 1-2 couples puppies and 
1 1-2 couples old brood _ bitches, 
Frank Smith, kennel huntsman, pre- 
viously had served with distinction 
as huntsman (1924-1932) to Rich- 
ard K. Mellon, M. F. H. and the Roll- 
ing Rock Hunt. This man is right 
at home with English hounds. His 
assistant, Jack Hunt, formerly was 
employed at Radnor and Brandy- 
wine. In the hunt stables, Jack 
Cully manages as fit a stud of some 
twenty hunters as can be found any- 
where. Cully also at one time obtain- 
ed experience at Rolling Rock where 
he turned hounds to Frank Smith in 
the 1920’s with Billy Bale. Both 
of these men went on to make great 
reputations in the ticklish profes- 
sion of horsemastership. 

One last look at the country: 
While beautifully and _ extensively 
paneled with carpentry, the jumps 
are not as high as in many other 
places and very few. are trappy. 
There is not enough wire to mention. 
It is flying country on a grand scale 

great fastidious pastures and nice- 
ly spaced, compact coverts. Once in 
the open the abundant foxes must 
travel straight away, and they waste 
no time in an effort to protect their 
brushes. In turn, hounds and horses 
really stretch in doing their respec- 
tive tasks. Ray Hayes cares for the 
country and manages the fox popula- 
tion with great instinct and devotion 

a veritable 1st whipper-in a la 
jeep. This is one of the major rea- 
sons sport has been so exceptional 
during the last three seasons. 

Within the 17 by 25 miles ac- 
credited to Cheshire, there are some 
i06 foxhunting minded farmers and 
about 30 of them hunt more or 1]es8 
regularly. Most of the others, plua 
the villagers and their families, fol- 
low the hunt on Saturdays as is 
done in England. The ground hogs 
love this country too, for they have 
worked overtime creating an abun: 
dance of dangerous holes. Most hor: 
ses, with the assistance of alert rid: 
ers, miraculously avoid them, Thé 
largest woodlands and hills are in 
the area of Buck and Doe Run Farma 
owned by Robert Kleberg of the 
Kind Ranch. Burnett Wilson, the 
superintendent, is a knowledgeable 
and keen foxhunter, as is Vernon 
Mercer and quite a number of others. 

In preparing to leave Chester 
County, I must emphasize that Mrs. 
Hannum is making a great contribu- 
tion to the world of foxhunting. To 
be sure, hers is not alone an individ- 
ual achievement for so much was 
put into the establishment, dating 
back to 1914 when it all was plan- 
ned and started. But, she took on 
the mantle of responsibility and the 
implied obligation and is successfully 
maintaining the spirit, splendour, 
significance and traditions of Mr. 
Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds. For 
this, especially in view of today’s 
conditions, the many  foxhunting 
friends of Plunket Stewart, on both 
sides of the water, are indeed grate- 


ful. In fact, all foxhunters and 
sportsmen, wherever they may be, 
are in Mrs. Hannum’s debt—-she does 


honour to the noble science. 


“Oh, young descendants of ancient 
top-sawyers! 

By your:lives to the world their ex- 
ample enforce; 

Whether landlords, or parsons, OF 
statesmen or lawyers, 

Ride straight as they rode from Buck 
and Doe Gorse.” 

(With apologies to W. 

Davenpert 1821-1884) 


Bromley 
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SPARTAN VALOR, Jockey Jimmy Stout up. The brown 4-year-old son of Attention—Arisbi, by *Bull Dog, bred by the Helis Stock Farm, 
, boosted his life-time earnings to $61,962. He also set a new track record of 1.47-1/5 for the 11% miles, which was just 2/5 of a second slower 
than *Noor’s American and world’s record for that time. 








PRESENTING THE McCLENNAN CUP (1. to r.): John C. Clark, president of Hialeah, Virginia Helis, Trainer Frank Catrone, Jockey Jimmy Stout - 
Charles J. McLennan, Hialeah’s racing secretary and son of the late “Little Joe’? McLennan, former Hialeah racing secretary, after whom the race is na 
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I Ought To Know What Kind of A Horse 
Spartan Valor Is, But I Don’t 





Joe H. 


Hialeah is having a good deal of 
fun setting records, because most of 
the records have to do with money 
one way or another, and money is 
nice. For the first half of the meet- 
ing, attendance was 357,762, which is 
a gain of twelve per cent over last 
year, though it is six per cent under 
the all-time record of the 1946 season. 
Betting is up by 14 per cent over 
1951, and is 5 per cent ahead of 1946, 
and last Saturday’s handle was the 
biggest the track has ever had. It 
certainly does take bookmaking to 
keep people’s interest in the races 
alive, doesn’t it? 

Having watched the McLennan 
Handicap, though with a certain 
amount of disbelief, I ought to know 
what kind of horse Spartan Valor is, 
but I don’t. His time for the nine 
furlongs was 1:46-4/5, an American 
record unless you count California, 
where it was beaten once, by *Noor. 
He had 118 pounds, which isn’t a 
crushing impost by any means, but 
isn’t any feather, either. And he 
wasn’t hard pushed. He just poured 
speed at his field and the field couldn’t 


‘take it, and he won quite cleverly, 


though ridden out. Alerted, for which 


Palmer 


I have considerable respect, couldn’t 
get close to him at any time. He’s 
by Attention, which was a very good 
race horse, and* his dam is by *Bull 
Dog, which has sired the dams of 
some fine horses. 

This was his seventh stakes victory. 
At two he won two stakes in New 
Jersey. At three he won three stakes 
in New Jersey. Now he has opened 
up a South Florida branch, ‘and has 
won two stakes here, the other being 
the Inaugural Handicap, at six fur- 
longs, which he did in an excellent 
1:10. So I do not see how I can help 
being convinced that he is a really 
fine horse, but I manage it somehow. 

After the race I was waiting to hear 
Jimmy Stout say that this was the 
best horse he’d ever ridden, because 
jockeys frequently say this when 
they’ve won a good-sized stakes on a 
horse. Stout didn’t do it, but he did 
say that Spartan Valor was “just play- 
ing out there... in the last sixteenth 
he was just pricking his ears and 
having fun.” ; 

You do not, of course, have to be- 
lieve jockey quotes, because so fre- 
quently jockeys have not gone through 
the formality of saying what they’re 


quoted as saying. Once at Pimlico 
Dave Woods, the publicity director, 
asked Eddie Arcaro to comment on a 
winner he had ridden—Bold, I think 
it was. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Eddie. 
“Haven’t you thought of anything?” 

I have sometimes gone to the jock- 
ey room myself, and have heard a 
boy say, “This qualified soandso could 
have beaten any deity-condemned 
such-and-such today, but I still think 
he’s a bum,” and then the quote has 
come up to the press-box reading, 
“He ran a really big race. I knew we 
had it when we turned into the 
stretch.” And “No excuses” often 
starts out as, “That blankety-blanked 
indelicacy ain’t no damned good.” 

The late George Woolf was a mas- 
ter at lousing up quotes. In 1942 he 
rode Whirlaway in the Massachusetts 
Handicap, and Whirlaway, under 130 
pounds, won it and became the lead- 
ing money-winner of the world, with 
one of those surging stretch rushes 
for which he was famous. 

So somebody went down to Woolf, 
who was pleased with life, as a man 
who has won 10 per cent of $43,850 
usually is, and asked him, “This is 
the greatest horse you ever rode, isn’t 
it. George?” 

“No”, said Woolf, “Seabiscuit was.” 

It wasn’t much later that Woolf 
turned into the stretch second in a 
big race, and though he gained a little 
couldn’t quite get up and was beaten 
a length or so. A reporter who felt 
perfectly sure of his ground said, 
“George, if you’d had The Biscuit up 
there you’d have won it, wouldn’t 
vou?” 


“No,” said Woolf. “Too much horse 
up ahead.” 


In this connection I got a pretty 
fair quote myself last week, entirely 
by accident. Along with several other 
people, I was talking to a man who 
was a jockey thirty, thirty-five, years 
ago, because the man, while he does 
not always speak under affidavit, tells 
some colorful stories. In the middle 
of this somebody said facetiously, 
“Say, Jack, what was the best horse 
you ever held?” 


“Sir Barton,” said the man, without 
the slightest hesitancy. “Much the 
best.” 


Tourists aren’t crazy, I sometimes 
tell myself; they’re just out to have 
fun and they don’t care very much 
what happens as long as they have it. 
But the Miami air is contaminated, 
three times a day, by a tout program, 
in which a character tells very roman- 
tic stories about how much money 
his clients have won, and has glowing 
promises for the future. “I can’t give 
you today’s horse on the air,” he says, 
“because it would ruin the price. You 
wouldn’t want to knock a winner’s 
price down, would you?” So he goes 
on and says that for the minor con- 
sideration of $10 he will give you this 
winner by phone or viva voca, and if 
some great calamity befalls and this 
horse does not win, he will give you 
back the $10, ‘“‘with a smile.” What 
you have bet is gone, of course, but 
that’s another minor consideration. 

There’s nothing specially new about 
this, except that I’m told that to pay 

Continued On Page 12 
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“A Servant When He Reigneth Is Confusion 
To the End;” All of Us Know Someone Who 
Can Wear This Cap With Distinction 


Arnold Shrimpton 


When, via the aid of a long suf- 
fering master of literature, I arriv- 
ed at an appreciation of poetry, 1 
decided, with the impulsiveness of 
youth and little knowledge, that 
Rudyard Kipling was the greatest 
bard that had even flaunted quill 
pen and long hair (though the latter 
half of this popular simile can hard- 
ly be applied to Kipling, since ne 
was as bald as a bat). Later in life, 
when I was able to assess him at his 
true value, I adjudged him to be a 
kindly, but bigoted and imperialis- 
tic old man, whose poetry was mere- 
ly the stirring rhythmic jingle of an 
arch tub-thumper for the British 
Empire. 

However, there can be no denying 
that Kipling loved horses and also 
that he possessed a remarkably keen 
insight into the minds of men. I was 
once invited to stay a week end 
with him at his near-hermit’s retreat 
in Chiddingly, which is a small vil- 
lage in the county of Sussex which 
he loved so well. This was consider- 
ed to be a great honor because Krp- 
ling, in the last decades of his life, 
became almost a recluse. He was 
one of these painfully shy and retir- 
ing men, who, by living in a world 
of dreams and ideals, had managed 
to sever all apparent connection 
with the world of reality. Perhaps 
my greatest disillusionment was to 
find that he had little or no sense 
of humor. He took both himself ana 
his writings very, very seriously. I 
asked him, in the hope of coaxing a 
laugh or a story, if he really did 
believe that 
“Four things greater than all things 

are— 

Woman and Horses and Power and 

War—”’. 

He simply nodded and said he did. 
I agree that the lines stir the Dlood 


and imagination, but they have (I 
hope) very little foundation in fact. 
Kipling’s knowledge of men (partt- 
cularly the Sahibs of India) far ex- 
ceeded his ambitions for them. In 
one of his jingles, he says: 

“A servant when he reigneth is 
confusion to the end’’. 

This single line carries such a 
great truth, that gne is inclined to 
regard it with the reverence that we 
usually accord the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. 

For the purposes of thfs story, 1 
should like to apply it to racing and 
‘chasing in general, because, in botn 
fields, it is so easy for all of us to 
know someone who can wear this cap 
with distinction. It is truly amazyrng 
what a little power will do to some 
jumped-up little pipsqueak, who, 
when given slight authority, imme- 
diately starts to fancy himself a 
Lord High Poo Bah, and God’s gift 
to racing. 

For instance, at a hunt meet last 
year, a callow youth of some nineteen 
summers, astride a raking, big chest- 
nut hunter that was several sizes 
too large for him, galloped up to the 
announcer’s stand and pompously 
called out ‘Do not give the result or 
this race as official, because an ob- 
jection will be lodged’’. I told him 
that I] took my instructions from the 
stewards, who had already told me 
that the race was okay. I found out 
afterwards that the boy was a patrol 
judge who had seen the winning 
horse give the second a slight bump 
and imagined that it counted for 
something. 

Then there is the political charac- 
ter who is only too familiar to all 
of us who go racing regularly. He is 
usually a toady of one of the Big 
Wheels, who has been given a big 
title and small authority; or he may 


be a pensioner of one of racing’s 
nabobs, who is being carried on the 
payroll, in some slight job, because 
of previous services rendered. I can 
cite a prime example of this sort of 
thing. 

Lord Lonsdale, while being an 
acknowledged ‘‘Pillar of the English 
Turf’. was also a great prizefight 
enthusiast. On one occasion he secur- 
ed the appointment of an ex-neavy- 
weight (whom he had greatly ad- 
mired in the ring) to club house 
gateman. Within a scant three 
months this punch drunk idiot was 
the biggest bully and snob that could 
ever be seen on a racecourse. If he 
knew you as one of the ‘‘Guvynors’ 
friends’, he would scrape and fawn 
like a powdered lackey, but every- 
one else was sternly examined, and 
their pass or admission ticket close- 
ly scrutinized. He developed a gen- 
eral patronizing air to anyone wno 
was not of the nobility. With typical 
English humor, he was immediately 
nick-named ‘‘Lord Punchy’’. If you 
had the time or inclination to fool 
with him, he could prove quite 
amusing, but if you were in a hurry 
to make the first race, he could be 
as provoking as a teaser. He finally 
received his just ‘‘come uppance” 
one day at a point-to-point, when he 
wanted to argue with a very polite 
and inoffensive Indian gentleman, 
who was accompanied hy a young 
man in a yellow turtle-neck sweater. 
One was the Maharajah of Rajpipla, 
whose Windsor Lad had just won the 
Epsom Derby, while the other was 
The Prince of Wales! After that, 
lord Punchy was to be found at the 
horse van gate. 

Other nuisances that are regret- 
ably common on most race tracks 
are the over-enthusiastic owner who 
wants to write your story for you, 
and who is prone to take violent um- 
brage if you state that his horse was 
6th by a neck at the head of the 
stretch, when, according to his view 
of the race, the animal concerned 
was 5th by a nose. Yet another type 
of pain-in-the-you-know-where, is 
the fan who has invested two bucks 
on a horse at another meeting and is 
firmly convinced that the wire man 
can get the result for him. Then, we 
have the free-loader (who may be 
of either sex) who has managed to 
dupe some poor harrassed racrmg 
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secretary into issuing a press-room 
pass on the ground that they repre. 
sent ‘‘the local press”. These pegrg 
usually make a pee-line for the frey 
sandwiches and coke, and then pro. 
ceed to shout and holler and root 
until they drive the poor chart caller 
and his taker into a state boarding 
on raving lunacy. It is a small won. 
der that most press rooms have a 
large notice pinned to the door, that 
says in effect, ““Working Press Qnly 
—All Others Drop Dead’’. At major 
tracks this injunction has to be reip- 
forced with a tough and adamant 
Pinkerton. 

My own pet abomination is the 
self-constituted “‘authority’’—t he 
suy who persistently sets himself yp 
as a graven image before whom all 
other, lesser lights are supposed to 
how down and worship. This charac. 
ter usually has some journalistic 
pretentions and if you are unwise 
enough to give him the edge, he is 
very soon dotting your I’s and proot- 
reading your copy with the vigilance 
of a literary mastiff. One of them 
once gave me explicit instructions 
on how to address an envelope cor- 
rectly. 

Now, before you start to imagine 


that racing is populated by all of 
the halfwits that are not institu- 


tionalized, let me state emphatically 
that for every one of these gentry 
that you come to detest so heartily, 
yon will meet a larger number of 
abiding friends. A pal of mine even 
met his wife 9m a race course. She 
hit him over the noggin with her 
umbrella because he was _ rooting 
against her horse. He used to say 
afterwards that as he won the jud- 
ges’ decision, the only decent thing 
to do was to propose on the spot. 
Ont of my own experience, I have 
made nearly all of my real friends 
either at sea, or on race_ tracks. 
Looking back, it is also fantastic to 
realize the number of different jobs 
that | have accepted on race courses. 
I once found myself on a ship in 
charge of ten polo ponies consigned 
to Burma, for no other reason, than 
the fact that I rashly agreed to de- 
liver them, while talking to an ab- 
solute stranger on a New Zealand 
race train. 

By and large, the sphere of racing 
and breeding has very little rela- 

Continued On Page 12 
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°OREIT, br., 195... { 


Malvern RD No. 2 








*ORBIT offers American breeders a powerful pedigree. 
of Hyperion and out of the winning Buchan mare Olifa, dam of seven 
winners including the good class stakes winners: Oranmore, Olidon, 
Odell and *Orbit, winner of the Chesterton Stakes at 2 defeating 
Olifa, by the very successful broodmare sire Buchan, won 
the Brighton Handicap and was half sister to *Orestes, unbeaten 2- 
year-old champion and successful sire. 
stakes winners. nine winners of £13,512 including the sires Shian Mor 
*Orbit, a 6-year-old stands 16.1% hands. 


FEE $300 LIVE FOAL 


, Sons of HYPERION and FAIR COPY 


AT STUD IN PENNSYLVANIA 


“ORBIT 


STAKES WINNER BY HYPERION 
HALF BROTHER TO 3 STAKES WINNERS 


He is a son 


The third dam produced six 


His first crop 





Gainsborough__________ (Bayardo 
sapnisiensemsaeeisibeii |Rosedrop 
ROG ncitiicncnnncweninite (Chaucer 
|Serenissima 
(Buchan__-...... -...... {Sunstar 
eiecianniiitoed { | lamoaze 
lorison Seeeneewnencusases {Friar Marcus 
|Orlass 


($200 to members of Pennsylvania 
Horse Breeders Association 


“FAIR KOP Il 


PROMINENT ENGLISH STEEPLECHASER 
HALF BROTHER TO FRENCH ’CHASER SANTIAGO 


*FAIR KOP II covered eight mares in 1951, his first year at stud, and 
*Fair Kop II raced with distinction in 
England over hurdles and brush. He won the Evesham 3-year-old 
Hurdle at Cheltenham, Evington Hurdle, Landon Memorial Handicap 
Hurdle, Middleton Novices’ Steeplechase, etc. 
Derby’s successful Fair Copy, the sire of such horses as the brilliant 
Sayani, Pactole, Carrousel, Fair Chance, etc. 
brother to the good French ’chaser Santiago, winner of 1,206,225 
francs and is from the same immediate family as Chaucer, Swynford, 
and the famous Canterbury Pilgrim. 


all eight are reported in foal. 


stands 16.2 hands. 


| Sane {Phalaris 
Pals Copy —.__--.....f |Scapa Flow 
|Composure--___________ {Buchan 
*FAIR KOP II, Br.,1943____-_- { |Serenissima 
Ll <n (Spearmint 
Meee wham |Hammerkop 
[Widew Bird... (White Eagle 
[Entebbe 


FEE $150 RETURN 


STANDING AT 


DAVID DALLAS ODELL’S 


MAPLETON 8 


Phone Malvern 1966 





He is a son of Lord 


*Fair Kop II is half 


*Fair Kop II, an 8-year-old, 


($100 to members of Pennsylvania 
Horse Breeders Association 
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Hereditary Unsoundness May Be Avoided 





Moderate Horse, Absolutely Sound In Wind 
And Limb, Is Generally Worth More Than 
Potentially Great Horse Which Is Unsound 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


The problem of the Thoroughbred 
preeder, basically, is to produce 
horses that will pay their way, plus 
a reasonable margin of profit, on 
the race track. 

Most discussions of breeding 
evolve into questions of pedigree 
and performance of the stock. These 
are, of course, primary factors that 
must, be considered. 

But there sometimes is a tendency 
to forget the physicat factors invol- 
ved. The market jpreeder generally 
pays more attention to conforma- 
tion and condition than the home 
breeder, since the former must pre- 
sent his prospective buyers with 
yearlings that not only catalogue 
well but also look well. Buyers are 
notoriously finicky about even re- 
latively minor and inconsequential 
flaws. 

Yet obvious conformation faults, 
and the invisible faults of structure 
that cause roaring or bleeding, con- 
stitute serious problems, In so far 
as they lessen a_ horse’s' running 
ability, to poth the man who breeds 
for the sales ring and the man who 
breeds for his own stable. 

How many times has a mating 
been carefully planned to produce a 
good horse, maybe even one with 
stakes possibilities, only to have the 
resultant offspring turn up with un- 
sound wind or blood vessels or with 
some such major conformation fault 
as poor hocks, poor pasterns, weak 
hoofs or a poor head? 

These faults cannot be completely 
eliminated. At least they cannot ve 
corrected overnight. But their fre- 
quency can be cut with a little care, 
for all the internal and external 
weaknesses just mentioned are in 
part hereditary. 

The spirit and courage of a very 


. great horse may overcome his physi- 


cal limitations and carry him to 
fame in spite of his handicaps. We 
admire the horse all the more for 
these noble qualities, and when he is 
retired to stud breeders often flock 
to fill his book. But they take fully 
as much chance of the foals’ inherit- 
ing their sire’s faults as his virtues. 

A horse may break down because 
of some congenital weakness, after 
what is usually described as a “brief 
but promising” racing career. Quite 
naturally his owner wishes to make 
use of him at stud, but no man can 
say what proportion of his foals 
will be affected by the inborn ail- 
ments that cut short their sire’s ac- 
tive career. 

This does not mean _ necessarily 
that such horses should be denied a 
chance to prove themselves at stud, 
Particularly if they are otherwise 
well qualified. It does mean that, 
in selecting mares for mating with 
such horses, both the stallion owner 
and the mare owner should be very 
cautious not to intensify the fault. 

Probably roaring is the most 
dreaded of the structural weaknesses 
known to be inheritable. 

Stockwell must bear the blame for 
introducing this fault into the Bend 
Or branch of the Eclipse male line, 
80 powerful and popular in this coun- 
try through *Teddy and the full 
brothers *Pharamond IT and *Sickle. 
Winner of the 1852 St. Leger and 
2,000 Guineas, Stockwell was him- 
Self a quiet runner, but each of his 
first three dams was either a whist- 
ler herself or produced roarers. 

Therefore, it was no surprise that 
Several of Stockwell’s descendants 
were of unsound wind. In fact, the 
ailment probably played a, part in 
the eventual extinction of the branch 
from his son plair Athol, the hand- 
op Derby and St. Leger victor of 

More interesting to modern breed- 
ers is the case of Stockwell’s great- 
srandson *Ormonde, a member of 
Bend Or’s first crop and out of Lily 
Agnes, a creat staying mare but a 
roarer and from a weak-winded fam- 
rs taint thus doubled, 
Ormonde also developed the fault, 
though not until he had taken the 
1886 “Triple Crown” in England. 

Incidentally, four of. *Ormonde’s 
full brothers or sisters also roared 
and a fifth was partially paralyzed 


in the pack. 

When electric treatments failed to 
help *Ormonde’s wind, he was retir- 
ed to stud, where he proved nearly 
sterile. He got only eight foals in 
two seasons in England, before he 
was dispatched to Argentina and 
later to California. Three. of the 
eight, including *Teddy’s  great- 
grandsire Orme, were sound in wind. 
The other five, of which the best 
probably was Goldfinch, suffered 
from their sire’s complaint. 

One of *Ormonde’s sons so afflict- 
ed, Orville, was the maternal grand- 
sire of the giant mare Miss Bowe, 
dam of those two bad roarers Boi- 
ardo and Longbow. 

The latter, by the unsound-wind- 
ed Ithuriel, developed into one of 
the better cup horses of his day, 
despite his infirmity. Longbow’s son 
Toxophilite also ran several track 
races, but often gave way as though 
lacking courage for a hard contest. 
Not until late in his racing career 
was it discovered that not only was 
his wind afflicted but he had also 
been rupturing blood vessels. 

Toxophilite’s son, Musket, sired 
Australia’s ‘ugly duckling’? Carbine. 

Another noted bleeder was Her- 
mit, the 1867 Derby winner. His 
once important line now has all but 
vanished, perhaps because so many 
of his descendants were afflicted 
similarly. 

Although the Herod line has in 
general escaped the stigma of un- 
sound wind, the whole family has an 
unfortunate reputation for  bleed- 
ing. The Herods have never been 
firmly established in this country, 
though not primarily for that rea- 
son. 

Faults of conformation are some- 
what more difficult to trace down 
several generations than such struc- 
tural faults as roaring or bleeding. 
Nonetheless, some striking cases are 
on record. 

For example, Hermit’s sire New- 
minster, whose second dam was a 
notably lame mare, was troubled by 
very poor front hoofs throughout 
his life. Even though he captured 
the 1851 St. Leger, his forefeet were 
in such a condition that he could 
searcely get about after his retire- 
ment to stud; and laminitis was list- 
ed as a contributary cause of his 
death. 

TIsinglass was another with un- 
sound front limbs, inherited per- 
haps from his dam, a one-time draft 
mare. The defect was even more 
pronounced in Isinglass’s sons *Star 
Shoot and John o’Gaunt. 

It became an American cliche to 
sneak of ‘‘the shelly-hoofed get of 
blind old *Star Shoot,” one of them 
being Sir Barton, America’s first 
Triple Crown winner in 1919. 

John o’Gaunt’s joints lasted for 
only 7 races, and he would have 
been better off had the last 3 of 
those been omitted. His son Swyn- 
ford was somewhat sounder, 
triumphing in the St. Leger, Eclipse 
and other important stakes. But 
his inherited weakness finally caught 
up with him when he snapped a fet- 
lock while galloping. Swynford’s 
son Blandford was too unsound to 
go through the usual yearling sales, 
and stood only 4 starts. 

As the very beginning of the last 
century, Whitelock passed on his 
straight pasterns and ‘“‘big coarse 
head” to his. offspring, notably 
Blacklock. The latter’s great-grand- 
son Vedette had sickle hocks, and 
the same fault was appearing three 
cenerations later in Amphion. The 
latter’s son Sundridge, from a bro- 
ken-winded mare, was touched in 
the wind and so limited to sprinting 
distances. Sundridge sired the 2,000 
Guineas and Derby winner Sunstar, 
as well as the full brothers *Sun 
Briar and *Sunreigh. 

St. Simon, unbeaten on the race 
course and a truly great sire, had 
the same heavy head and dished face 
mentioned in the description of 
Whitelock, six equine generations 
earlier in tail male. St. Simon was 
also much over at the knees, another 
marked characteristic of the line. 

When you see a horse with heavily 


drooping ears, you can be pretty sure 
this trait, which may not have much 
to do with an animal’s running abili- 
ty but certainly does not improve 
his looks, descends directly through 
more than three centuries from the 
Godolphin Arabian, ultimate male- 
line progenitor of the Matchem line. 

Lest it be thought that the Mat- 
chems are relatively free from iIn- 
herited faults, it should pe mention- 
ed that Humphrey Clinker, Mat- 
chem’s great-great-great-grandson, 
was touched in the wind; and passed 
the ailment on to his son Melbourne, 
grandsire of *Australian. 

These examples are cited with no 
intention of “running down” any 
particular line or horse, but simply 
to illustrate the hereditary nature 
of the yndesirable and often crip- 
pling conditions under discussion. 
AS can be seen from these instances, 
such inherited ailments are pretty 
well scattered throughout the breed- 
ing structure. All the great lines and 
families have their faults just as 
they have their virtues; and none is 
perfect. 

Fortunately, in most cases the im- 
mediate ancestors are more import- 
ant than the remote ones. It is pos- 
sible for a stallion or mare to trans- 
mit a hereditary fault without pos- 
sessing that fault, but such is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

yenerally a sire and dam that are 
sound themselves will produce sound 
offspring. And this suggests the 
solution to the problem of inherited 
unsoundness. 

The first step is the elimination 
of as many faulty horses as possible 
from the breeding picture. The late 
Colonel E. R. Bradley would never 
use a stallion or mare that was not 
absolutely sound, and that is a good 
general rule. 

It seems particularly foolish to 
keep in production a mare with a 
hereditary defect. A stallion, with 
20 or more foals a year to represent 
him, may he expected to get a rea- 
sonable proportion of sound off— 
spring; provided, of course, that his 
pedigree and performance, despite 
some han‘ticap. justifies his stud 
career in the first place. But a mare, 
which must be maintained twelve 
months for at mest a foal a year (if 
she does not slip or come up bar- 
ren), is almost inevitably a losing 


BREEDING 


proposition unless she has a better 
than even chance of producing a 
sound foal. 

The complete elimination of un- 
sound breeding stock is too much to 
hope for, human nature and the 
economic facts of life being what 
they are. However, certain precau- 
tions can pe taken, even when the 
ideal of perfect soundness in both 
sire and dam is unattainable. 


Since the breeder may be presum- 
ed to know the faults and weakness- 
es of his mares, he should make him- 
self equally familiar with the sires 
to which he plans to breed them. 

Breeding credentials, racing re- 
cord and sire record, while very valu- 
able tools in reaching a decision on 
which sire to breed to, are not al- 
ways enough. It is equally necessary 
to know the good and bad conforma- 
tion points of the stallions under 
consideration; and, in the case of 
established sires, the good and bad 
characteristics of their offspring. 

This knowledge, combined with 
that which the breeder already has 
about his mares, should enable him 
to avoid many disappointments. 
Obviously it is had business to mate 
two horses that have sickle hocks, 
or weak pasterns, or some other 
conformation fault in common. And 
it is simply asking for trouble to 
mate two horses with known roar- 
ing or ibleeding tendencies. 

A moderate horse, absolutely 
sound in wind and limb, is general- 
ly worth more, either in the sales 
ring or at the race course, than a 
potentially great horse crippled by 
ailments or faults of build. 

















AT STUD 
PRINCIPAL 


b., 1937 
*Sir Gallahad I1I—*Foxcroft Il, 
by Foxlaw 
Sire of 9 winners of 21 races 
in 1951. 


FEE: $150 


JACK SKINNER 
Appleton Farm 


Middleburg, Va. Tel.: 3491 























Fee: $200.00. 


by veterinary certificate. 


Harry Main, Mer. 





YOUNG PETER 
And His Sons 





YOUNG PETER 
by PEANUTS—MARY JANE, by PENNANT 


Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, 
Choice Stakes and Travers beating Phalanx and Colonel O’F. 


‘ee payable at time of service. Money refunded 
December Ist, if mare is not in foal as shown 
Not responsible for accidents or disease. 


AKNUSTI STUD 


Delhi, New York 


Phone: Delhi 0412 
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*CHASING 





Profile On F. D. “Dooley” Adams 





Youthful Steeplechase Rider Chalks 
Up New American Record of 35 Winning 
Rides Over Hurdles, Brush and Timber 





Chris Wood, Jr. 


(Editor’s Note: A Profile On F. 
D. ‘‘Dooley’”’ Adams by the field dir- 
ector of the United Hunts Racing 
Ass’n. One of the many bits of inter- 
esting ‘chasing lore to be found in 
the forthcoming book Steeplechasing 
In America—1951. 

“Dooley” Adams, leading ‘chase 
rider, last year, has been one of the 
ranking ’chase riders in this country 
for a number of years. His achieve- 
ments well deserve a prominent 
place in this new edition of the 
*chasing manual.) 


When Gallant Fox thundered un- 
der the wire in the 1930 renewal of 
the Kentucky Derby, he was respond- 
ing to the rhythmical persuasion of 
Earl Sande and carrying the freck- 
led-faced veteran to his third vic- 
tory. When the dust of the classic 
had settled and juleps were hoisted 
in toasts, the late master of the writ- 
tenword, Damon Runyon, sat high 
above the throng and pecked slowly 
away on his typewriter. When dusk 
was ready to engulf the historic rac- 
ing plant, he struck “30” at the end 
of his story, which in press vernacu- 
lar means finished, and in minutes 
his immortal “Gimme a Handy Guy 
Like Sande” was sparkling over the 
wires. 

Perhaps if Damon Runyon were 
with us today, he might be inspired 
to tap out a rhyme on Frank D. 
“Dooley” Adams. A leading rider 
over the brush and hurdle courses 
in 1946, ’°49 and ’50, the youthful 
veteran of infield racing found little 
trouble in surpassing his previous 
feats in 1951. In winning 35 races 
over hurdles, brush and_ timber, 
Adams recorded a new American re- 
cord for ’chase riders. Winning two 


events on the turf at sanctioned hunt 
meetings, he ran his total winning 
mounts under rules to 37. 

Until recently, the facts and fi- 
gures pertaining to steeplechase rac- 
ing in the United States have been 
kept in a rather nebulous manner 
and some added figures on ’chase 
riders of the past could crop up to 
prove us incorrect. However, in re- 
viewing the listings in the American 
Racing Manual, the previous record 
of 28 winners in one year is held 


jointly by ‘‘Dooley’”’ Adams, John 
Magee and Fred Williams. Magee 


and Adams set their figures in 1946, 
equaling Williams’ good year in 
1915. Little is to be found in the 
aging steeplechase records of Fred 
Williams, but he must have been 
better than a green hand. Riding in 
the five steeplechase events offered 
during the Windsor, Ontario, meet- 
ing in 1911, he made a clean sweep 
of the brief infield agenda, a ’chase 
riding feat which stands unequaled. 
In reviewing the percentage table 
on steeplechase riders, Adams’ feat 
for the year attains further promin- 
ence. Going postward on 108 mounts, 
he chalked up his mentioned 37 win- 
ners; finished in the place position 
on 17 occasions, and was third in 13 
of his efforts. Unplaced in only 41 
starts, he concluded the year with a 
riding percentage of .34. A record 
that is unmatched in this country by 
either flat or ’chase jockeys. 
Going back through the records of 
over a half century, the highest fi- 
gure recorded for a rider who com- 
peted in more than 100 races in a 
year, is 28 per cent. First registered 
in 1898 by T. Burns, it was later 
duplicated in 1906 and ’07 by joc- 
key W. Miller. Vineent Powers, a 








weight 175 lbs. 


200 lbs. 


NO ENTRY FEES — 


Washington, Va. 


RAPPAHANNOCK HUNT 
POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Leeway Farm, Washington, Va. 


Saturday, March 8, 1952 
1:00 P, M, 
THE MOUNT SALEM. For ladies. 


THE MOUNT MARSHALL. Open race for gentlemen. 
About 3 miles. 
THE BEN VENUE.- Open race for gentlemen. 
About 3 miles. 


Above races to be ridden by a member of a recognized or registered 
hunt, in hunting attire, riding a horse which has been hunted regu- 
larly this season and with a recognied or registered hunt. 


POST ENTRIES ACCEPTED 


For information, call or write: 


MRS. JOHN R. DeBERGH, Secretary 


Catch weights. About 2% miles. 


Minimum 


Minimum weight 


Phone: Washington 2604 




















Delivery 





THE WHITE HORSE STORE 


White Horse 


Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


SADDLERY 


Imported and Domestic Tack and Stable Supplies 
FINE HARNESS REPAIRING 


Phone Newtown Square 0864 
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flat rider later to gain fame as a 
’chase rider and trainer, almost 
reached it in 1908, when he scored 
a percentage of .26. 

In establishing the mentioned re- 
cords, ‘‘Dooley’” Adams _ deviated 
from the usual hurdle and brush 
races to display his prowess as an 
accomplished post-and-rail rider. Al- 
though he has been fox hunting oc- 
casionally, he had never journeyed 
over the cross-country courses until 
the spring of 1951. Making his debut 
in a timber race ynder rules in the 
famed Carolina Cup in Camden, S. 
C., the leading rider showed his new- 
found skill and prought Mrs. M. G. 
Walsh’s *Gift of Gold home with 
ease. 

An English import, *Gift of Gold 
was brought to this country by 
“Dooley’s’’ mother, Mrs. Clara 
Adams, a trainer of ’chasers in her 
own right. During the year he rode 
the English timber-topper in five 
races, and won four of the gruelling 
efforts. An accomplishment of note 
to any person aware of the hazards 
of timber competition. 

The consummate skill’ which has 
carried Adams to the top of the 
steeplechase rider’s pinnacle was by 
no means a sudden burst of equine 
knowledge. Born in Post Chester, 
N. Y., June 26, 1927, where his fath- 
er was manager of the Watertown 
Hunt (now the Litchfield Hounds), 
“Dooley”? has lived in a world of 
horses since he first opened his eyes. 
As a matter of fact, just six years 
after he opened his eyes he was well- 
known in children’s classes through- 
out the New England horse show cir- 
cuit. A horsebacking sprig, he sound- 
ed the clarion of things to come, 
and went about his business of pick- 
ing up prize money and plue ribbons 
hefore the educational system beck- 
oned. 

Ere the advent of young Adams’ 
‘hook learning” in the town on Long 
Island Sound, the Adams family were 
off to the races. Their nomadic life 
carried them through Florida, Ari- 
zona and California, while ‘‘Dooley’’ 
received his education under excel- 


lent climatic conditions. It might 
he added that the climatic perfection 
was always in the area of a race 


course and young Adams was seldom 
fay from the hack of a horse. 

The racing rules in the United 
States require a neophyte race-rider 
to he at least 16 years of age. Mexi- 
co is less stringent, and it was here 
that the coming top rider was to 
make his debut. At the age of 14, 
“Dooley” Adams donned silks for 
the first time and rode over the 
brush course at Agua Caliente. Just 
six months later he rode a grey geld- 
ing named Refugio over the same 
course and carried his mother’s silks 
to his ‘fmaiden-breaking”’ victory. 

Following a stint of flat riding on 
the course over the border, he travel- 
ed east as a journeyman jockey. Ply- 
ing his trade on this country’s cours- 
es for the first time in 1944, he fail- 
ed to gain a berth on the year’s list 
of leading ‘chase riders. From that 
year on, he was always knocking on 
the door. Finishing second in 1945, 
he never dropped below that listing, 
and in 1946 he rode 28 winners over 
jumps to tie with John Magee. In 
1949 he finished on top with 23 win- 
ners over jumps to his credit. During 
1950, he rode 21 winners over ob- 
stacles to again finish in front. 

Although Kent Miller’s Elkridge 
is rated as the best horse Adams 
has ever ridden, his mother’s Refu- 
zio comes higher in actual affec- 
tion. The pair were closely aligned 
during the years and in 1947 they 
traveled to England for a cracn at 
the noted Grand National. They did 
not win the hlue riband of ’chases, 
but they were not without honor. 
Having duly qualified for the classic, 
the grey gelding by Palatine Boy or 
Tron Crown—Jo Jean carried his 
vouthful rider over the hazardous 
course and finished seventh in a field 
of 57 starters. 

Returned to this country after the 
unguecessful foray, Refugio con- 
tinued to race, but the speed which 
earried him to victories in other 
vears was lacking. In his efforts 
during 1948, ’49 and ’50, he was 
only able to account for one race at 
Pimlico in 1949. However. this was 
the race which carried ‘‘Dooley’’ to 
his 28rd victory for the year and tied 
him for top honors under N. §. and 
H. A. rules with A. P. ‘‘Paddy” 
Smithwick. Although the latter had 
only ridden 18 winning jumpers, his 
five winning races on the flat at sanc- 
tioned hunt meetings were included 
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Continued From Page 9 


for his radio programs and his office 
space and other expenses, this char. 
acter—Al Lawrence is the name—has 
to make $700 a day to break even, 
And he makes money or he wouldn't 
be operating. So this takes better 
than 70 $10 suckers a day. The thing 
is getting on my mind to the extent 
that every time I see some intelligent. 
looking stranger at the race track, | 
begin to wonder if this is one of Al 
Lawrence’s clients. Seems to me that 
Barnum underestimated the situation, 
And also I wonder what the Federal 
Communications Commission does 
with its spare time. Probably plays 
the races, on Lawrence’s selections. 

The jai alai people take a dimmer 
view of the situation. An airplane 
circles the track in the afternoons 
with a banner trailing behind it. It 
reads: “Get even tonight.” 


Pests 


Continued From Page 10 





tion to the workaday world that most 
of us live in. It is as exciting and 
unpredictable as a wanton mistress 
—anything can happen, and usually 
does. 

On the breeding side of the in- 
dustry, a man can go for years with 
nothing put his hope and dogged 
determination that his faith in a 
certain sire is justified. ‘hen, usual- 
ly when he least expects it, he will 
breed an Alsab (as Tom Piatt did) 
or an Oh Leo, (as Keene Gurnee did, 
not three years ago). 

As for the pests, you come to learn 
to “suffer fools gladly’ and to say 
with Kipling, ‘“‘A servant when he 
reigneth is confusion to the end”, 
But at times it’s hard—very hard. 





in his leading total. 

In recording his American record 
of riding 35 winners over jumps dur- 
ing the year, ‘Dooley’? Adams at- 
counted for seven important stakes. 
The fleet Fulton was his bearer on 
three occasions. Starting at Aque 
duct in the spring, the pair annexed 
the local edition of the National 
Maiden Hurdle Stakes and the $10, 
000 added Forget Hurdle Handicap. 
Later at the Spa, they accounted for 
Saratoga’s share of the National 
Maiden Hurdle series. 

Handling Mrs. Ogden Phipps’Oedi- 
pus, leading ’chaser of 1950 and ’51, 
in Saratoga’s Beverwyck Steeple 
chase Handicap, Adams got off in 
front and stayed there for an easy 
victory over a fleet field. Returning 
to Aqueduct in the fall, he scored 
in the Bushwick Hurdle Handicap, 4 
two-mile test with an added purse of 
$10,000. This event marked his fiftt 
victory of the year on Quiet, thé 
good hurdle campaigner who Wai 
then sporting Mrs. Raymond @. 
Woolfe’s silks. A member of the late 
Mrs. Corliss Sullivan’s menage, Quiet 
was leased along with other mem 
bers of the Cleveland, Ohio, lady’ 
racing string upon her demise. 

Using plenty of headwork in the 
Temple Gwathmey renewal at thé 
United Hunts meeting at Belmont 
Park, Adams kept L. W. Jennings 
Navy Gun free of interference aftet 
the last jump and got up to win the 
$10,000 added pot in the last forty 
yards. Moving to Pimlico, he agall 
held the sore-going ’chaser together 
and gained a narrow decision in the 
two and a half-mile Manly Steeple 
chase Handicap, another event wor 
$10,000 added. ' 

In previous years, the removal 0 
the flags from the courses meant 
was time for “Dooley” and his wife 
the former Cynthia A. Fowble o 
Middleburg, Va., to take off for parts 
south. Married at the age of 1% 
Adams and his pride followed te 
whims of the weather and call 
“home” any place his trade might 
take them. 

In 1951 the carefree routine came 
to a pleasant and abrupt halt. Pur 
chasing a farm near Clarksville, MA., 
early in the year, they now had 4 
permanent mail pox. To further 
tighten the home-binding strings 42 
end his greatest riding year in a mal 
ner befitting, Cynthia gave birth @ 
a potential leading rider just a few 
days after the final hunt meeting of 
the vear. 

The farm name? Oh yes, its nal 
ed after their star boarder and pe? 


sioner—Refugio, the grey gold 
which carried “Dooley” Adams, % 


his first winning ride, 
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Breeding Notes 





Some Owners and Breeders Retire Horses 
At End of Careers Rather Than Dispose 
Of Them For A Few Paltry Dollars 





Karl Koontz 


Many an outstanding campaigner 
upon reaching the age where his 
heart still dictates, but his muscles 
no longer respond, has been started 
down the road to obscurity by his 
owners. Even those that have been 
large winners are not immune to 
this practice by some owners. It 
seems as if owners are the first to 
forget what the horse has done. 


Naturally, geldings get the brunt 
of the blow because the only hope 
of wringing more money out of them 
is to keep them racing. There’s 
many a one time top stakes winner 
and money earner that was dropped 
from a big stable, as old Father 


Time tightened his grip, racing or 
at least trying his best on the leaky 
roof circuit. 





(N. Y. Racing Assn.) 
ARMED 


However there are owners who 


‘love their campaigners and race for 


the sport (sure they can use the 
cash, but not at the risk of injuring 
or hurting their horse). When their 
horse, which at one time was able 
to show his heels to the best, starts 
slipping, they retire ‘him. 

Thoughts of rage horses in retire- 
ment and Calumet’s Armed are al- 
most synonymous. Armed is retired 
from the boiling cauldron of racing 
ovals to a life of roaming the large 
Pastures at the home farm in the 
blue grass of Kentucky. 

He was officially retired on Satur- 





MARRIAGE 


day, June 17, 1950, after a racing 
Career that led him to the honor of 
ing the world’s leading money win- 
ning gelding, as well as 3rd on the 
list of leading money winners to 
Citation and Stymie. 

The son of Bull Lea—Armful did 
Rot race at 2 being quite fractions 
and having his mind on matters 
Other than racing. So he was sent 
home to the farm and gelded. 

Many stories circulate that Arm- 
< Was used as a lead pony during 
iS days at the farm, but they are 
frroneous. The truth of the mat- 
ter being that Rufus Shilling, who 
— breaking yearlings, rode the 
Town gelding back and _ forth 

om the stable to the training 
track, thereby saving himself some 


walking and giving Armed some ex- 
ercise. 

At 3, Armed was above the ‘‘bet- 
ter than an empty stall” variety, win- 
ning 3 races, but in his only try at 
a stakes he was 8th to stablemate 
Twilight Tear, a daughter of Bull 
Lea. This was the year (1944) that 
Calumet set an all time record for 
stable earnings (which they later 
broke) by winning some $601,660 
of which total Armed earned $4,850. 

In his first start of 1945, he dis- 
played none of the form that was 
later to endear Armed to the rac- 
ing public. After the race, he was 
very much upset, refusing to cool 
out until hours after the race. This 
race was further notable, in that it 
was to be the last time that Arm- 
ed was to return to his stall in the 
shed row without putting out his 
every effort to win. It seems it dawn- 
ed on him that he just didn’t like 
being heaten. 

After this episode, Armed turn- 
ed over a new leaf and settled down 
to his work. His first stakes vic- 
tory was in the Sheridan Handicap 
(2nd division) at Washington Park 
on August 8. This was followed by 
many more that were to establish 
this ‘‘long striding, low going, low 
headed”’ gelding as one of the most 
powerful handicap horses to ever 
walk on an American race course. 

On May 30, back in 1946, when 
Armed added the Suburban Handi- 
cap and banked the proceeds, it was 
found that he had passed Extermi- 
nator to become the greatest money 
winning gelding of all time. Then 


on July 19, 1947, he passed another 





AUTOCRAT 


Calumet great, Whirlaway, and land- 
ed himself in 3rd place behind Sty- 
mie and Assault on the list of lead- 
ing money winners. In September, on 
Labor Day, Armed climbed into 2nd 
place behind Stymie. Citation was 
later to come along and dethrone 
Stymie and shove Armed down a 
notch into 3rd place. 

Armed was extremely durable, 
winning and placing in stakes from 
1945 on through 1950, as well as 
setting track records from a mile 
to 1 1-4 miles. His total earnings 
amounted to $817,475 for his owner- 
breeder Calumet Farm. Armed was 
an equine study of ability, gameness 
and honesty. 

If you go clear across country to 
the great state of Texas, then 3 


miles west of the town of Lufkin, 
there on the crest of a hill you. will 
see the comfortable quarters of ano- 





(Allen F. Brewer, Jr.) 
WARRIOR LASS 


ALEX CALVERT 


BREEDING 





Bye 


YOUNG HORSEMAN DEAD. The horse show rings and hunting 
fields lost an enthusiastic member on February 9 through the death 


of Alex Calvert of Warrenton, Va. 


Alex, who has made and shown 


many a good horse, died as the result of an automobile accident. It 
isn’t often that a young member finds himself in an official position, 
but Alex not only helped on various committees but was -elected 
president of the Warrenton Horse Show, a position which he handled 


capably. 


~ 


Long a familiar figure in the show ring as a rider, in recent years 
he confined his riding to the hunting field but was often asked to 


judge at horse shows. 


This past fall he went to the American Royal 


in Kansas City as a hunter judge. He knew a top horse when he saw 
it and the horses broken and trained in his stable were always in 
demand. A sportsman in the true sense of the word, this young horse- 
man will be missed by one and all in the horse world. 


ther ‘‘golden gelding’. Here you 
will find Marriage romping over the 
green felted spacious paddock that 
overlooks the Texas countryside on 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl DuPuy’s Pleas- 
ant Hill Farm. At Pleasant Hill, 
his owners and his many friends 





have seen to his every whim to make 
the declining years of the old cam- 
paigner happy. 

The Virginia-bred chestnut son of 
*Strolling Player—-War Wedding, by 
Man o’War, started out well enough, 

Continued On Page 18 





ean, 





Hunters for field and show ring. 








NOW BOOKING FOR 1952 SEASON 


BREED YOUR MARE TO 
A HORSE OF PROVEN. SPEED 
AND JUMPING ABILITY 


CORMAC 


Outstanding young timber horse of the 1949 Season, Cormac made 
every start a winning race until his tendon was severed by a fragment 
of glass while leading in the Maryland Hunt Cup. 


Carrying top blood lines to produce speed-and stamina. His sire Bois 
de Rose is a Stakes winning half-brother to Bull Lea. 


His dam *Sauge stems from Stakes winning French lines. Cormac 
has proven jumping ability, quality and temperament desirable to get 


pete (Chick ......... | Bilge, 
( { Hoche 
Bois de Rose ..... ‘ pommad ( Nebuleuse 
Ballot .. § Ph tend 
Rose Leaves ........ 1 Psa 
CORMAG 2... .:008 —— 5 H rThasktul Blossom 
dk. br. h. 1943 Garde Feu .. . §Cambyse 
{ ( Bougie 
Chouberski . ) Sadie 
iaaae Campanule } St Lents 
P Cheri .. ‘ . § St. Damien 
Sauna tae j ( Cromatelia 
| Rose de Mai -“f omnege eog 
FEE: $100 and RETURN 
FEE PAYABLE AT TIME OF SERVICE 
SHELLBARK FARM 
MALVERN (Telephone West Chester 144-R5) PENNSYLVANIA 




















OLYMPIC TRIALS 








JEBBER WOFFORD ON BENNY GRIMES. 


Greatest Hunter Trial of All 





Three Days Event Provides Supreme 
Test of Training, Courage, Substance, 
Stamina and Ability of A Horse 





3rig. Gen. F. W. Boye 


We are prone to underestimate the 
capacity of a good horse in excellent 
condition. Thirty-six years ago the 
U. S. Fifth Cavalry walked its hor- 
ses ploddingly for 250 miles south 
into Mexico at 25 weary miles a day. 
In 1941 a Cavalry Brigade, with 2, 
000 horses, rode 68 miles in 32 hours 
in the Louisiana Maneuvers and kept 
its horses in far better condition. 
In an average stable there will be 
a good hunter, a strong, quiet horse 
who gallops well, looks at the nor- 
mal fences with confidence, jumps 
safely and remains reasonably well 
*in hand in the field. But we feel 
that we should keep him from ex- 
cessive work. His stablemate is 
“hot’’, carries red on his tail and 
has proven just too much to hunt; 
however. he does a fair job at 4 
miles over brush and occasionally we 
run him. Whirligig, on the other 


- 
a 


hand is a mare of excellent confor- 
mation, well balanced nicely man- 
nered, willing and obedient but an 
unskilled and awkward jumper. In 
equitation and ‘“‘Good Hands”’ class- 
es she makes her rider look well— 
after all, you can’t expect everything 
of one horse—or CAN YOU? 

The Three Days Event of the Olym- 
pic Games does expect everything 
of one horse and predicates its com- 
petiticn accordingly. It provides a 
supreme test of the training, cour- 
age, substance, stamina and ability 
of a horse and of corresponding at- 
tributes in the rider. Incidentially 
this event was known as the ‘Mil- 
itary’’ or ‘‘Concours de Equitation”’ 
harking back to the day when offi- 
cers had chargers and chargers had 
quality and ability. 

The tests, five in number carried 
out over at least three days, includ- 
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ed an endurance phase, a cross coun- 
try phase, a speed phase, a jumping 
phase, and a dressage phase. In pre- 
sent Games the first three of these 
tests are combined in a continuous 
22-mile sturdy and grueling test 
which is to be completed in two 
hours. The jumping test on the 
third day is ‘to demonstrate that on 
the day after a tremendous effort 
the horse retains the suppleness and 
energy required by the hunter or 
charger to continue in service.’’ The 
dressage test, a first day require- 
ment, is a fundamental. The suc- 
cessful completion of this is neces- 
sary before a horse may continue in 
competition. 

To reverse our field let us first 
examine the dressage requirement 
and strip from it any mystery which 
the word ‘‘dressage’” may connote. 
From the FEI General Regulations 
we quote: 

“The object of dressage is to 

make the horse a pleasant ride, 
i. e., keen but submissive. This 
double quality is revealed by 
the freedom of his paces; by the 
harmony, lightness and ease of 
his movements; by the horse 
remaining absolutely straight in 
any movement along a straight 
line and bending accordingly 
when moving on curved lines. 
“The horse thus gives the im- 
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pression otf doing what is re 
quired of him ot his own ae 
cord. Confident and attentive, 
he submits generously to the 
control of his rider. His waik 
is regular, free and extended. 
His trot is free, regular and 
with impulsion. His canter is 
smooth, light and cadenced. His 
quarters are never inactive or 
Sluggish. They respond to the 
slightest indication of the rider 
and thereby give life and spirit 
to all the rest of his body. By 
virtue of a lively impulsion and 
, suppleness of his joints, free 
from the paralysing effects of 
resistance, the horse obeys will- 
ingly and without hesitation and 
responds to the 
calmly and with precisions’ 


Thus, dressage is training which, 


its *simplest form, is something 
for the circus horse along but 
a basic education for all horses 


employed for most riding purposes. 
The actual Dressage Test conducted 
together with its grading and judg- 


thereunder cannot be included 


in this article. Sufficient to say that 
it is conducted in a space 20 meters 
(65’-8"") by 60 meters (196’-10") 


which the rider performs in 13 


minutes a series of movements which 
include an ordinary and_ extended 


Continued On Page 15 








various aids. 
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‘alk. trot, canter, moving on two 
son circles and backing, the 
latter described as the ‘‘walk back- 
wards”. 

The endurance, speed and cross 
country phase is judged over a flag- 
ged course as follows: 

The object of the second day test 
of endurance, speed, and cross coun- 
try is an endeavor to prove the de- 
gree of endurance of a really good 
charger or hunter which has been 
well trained and brought to a state 
of excellent condition. At the same 
time it is a test of the rider’s know- 
ledge of pace and the use of his 
horse across country. 

The test for 1952 covers a dis- 
tance of 36 kilometers, which must 
be completed without a break. It is 
divided into five consecutive phases 
as follows: 

A. About 7 kilometers over roads or 
paths at the rate of 240 meters 
per minute (4 3-8 miles at about 
9 mph) Time allowed: 29’ 10” 


B. About 4 kilometers steéplechase 
over 12-14 jumps at the rate of 
600 meters per minute. (2 1-2 
miles at 22 1-4 mph) Time al- 
lowed: 6’ 4 


2 

OY... 

. About 15 kilometers over roads or 
paths at a rate of 240 meters 
per minute (9 3-4 miles at about 
9 mph) Time allowed: 62’ 30’ 


_ 


D. About 8 kilometers cross-country 
over 30-35 natural obstacles at 
a speed of 450 meters per’ minu- 
te. (5 miles at 16 1-2 mph) time 
Allowed: 18 minutes. 


kilometers on the flat 
at the rate of 333 meters per 
minute. (1 1-4 miles at 12 1-2 
mph) Time allowed: 6 minutes. 


E. About 2 


Exceeding the time limit for any 
of the courses involves penalties 
while extra marks are gained for 
shorter time over steeplechase and 
cross country courses. On the lat- 
ter two courses penalties are also 
incurred for falls, refusals, disohedi- 


ences and deviation from the course. 


The jumping test on the third day 
is over a 1200-yard course contain- 
ing 12 obstacles with a 
height of 1.20 meters (3’11’’) and 
a maximum spread of 4.0 meters 
(13’1’"). Speed at 400 meters (436 
yards) per minute, with l!ess time 
of no advantage. 

It is worthy of note that in the 
1948 Olympic Games, with 16 nat- 
ions competing, the United States 
Team of three Army riders won 1st 
Place in this event. 

Many of our supporting friends 
and sportsmen all over the country 
have given loyally of their time, 
energy and money to make this 1952 
Olympic Equestrian Team possible. 
We urge other readers to whom this 
has an equal to help support finan- 
clally our Team of 11 riders and 18 
horses who will go abroad wearing 
the emblem of the United States in 
these Games. To all interested peo- 
Dle we describe the 1952 Team of 
Three Day riders and horses who 
were selected by stiff competition 
in October, 1951 over a course simi- 
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lar to the one described above. 
Jebber Wofford, the son of Col- 
onel and Mrs. John W. Wofford of 
Milford, Kansas, is 20 years old, 
weighs 155 pounds and is 5’-10”’ tall. 
He has been riding since he entered 
his first show at the age of 7, and 
his first jumping class at the age 
of ‘8. At the present time Wofford 
is attending Kansas State College. 
The horse on which he won the Octo- 
ber trials, Benny Grimes, was bred 
and raised at the Wofford’s Rim- 
rock Ranch. He is a bay Thorough- 
bred gelding 6 years old, over 16 
hands tall and a typical horse for 
this event. His training is progress- 
ing well and he is now getting a 


great deal more schooling to give 
him the depenability so necessary 


for this event. Reno Rythm, his al- 
ternate horse, is a government rais- 
ed mount and was a member of the 
winning 1948 team in the Games. 
The mare is in good condition and 
is under training. 

Walter Staley, Jr., age 19 is 6’-0” 
tall and weighs about 150 pounds. 
His home is in Mexico, Missouri 
where a small stable of hunters is 
maintained. He is enrolled as a 
freshman in Kansas State College. 
His past experience has been in the 
hunting field and in cross country 
riding. Under the expert training 
of Captain Borg he has made tre- 
mendous strides in his riding and 


schooling. Staley has at this time 
two horses in training. Bari is an 
8-year-old brown gelding over 16 
hands tall. This horse, by *Kantar—- 
Middleburg, is striking to the eye 
and is excellent in his cross country 
work. He is progressing well in his 
schooling. Reno Palisades, his alter- 
nate horse is a brown mare 11 years 
old, 16 1-2 hands tall. This mare 
was ridden in the Three Day event in 
the 1948 Olympic Games by Lieut. 
C. H. Anderson and is well qualified. 

Charles Hough, Jr., from Burbank, 
California is 17 years old, is 5’-8”’ 
tall and weighs 130 pounds. He has 


been riding since he -was 6 years 
old and has devoted most of his 
time to show ring jumping, steeple- 


chases and hunt meets on the Pacific 
Coast. His own mount Craigwood 
Park is a 12-year-old Thoroughbred 
16 hands tall with racing experience 
back of him. This horse is excellent 
in jumping and in his cross country 
work, but is not quite as reliable 
or dependable as he should be in his 
schooling. He is improving steadily. 
His altenate mount is Cass a 6-year- 
old Thoroughbred owned by Colonel 
Wofford. He shows great promise, 
schools well and with added experi- 
ence should do well. 

William M. Jones, Jr., age 18, 
from St. Louis, Missouri is 5’-8” tall 
and weighs 130 pounds. He has 
been riding jumpers for the past six 


OLYMPIC TRIALS 


years and in the St. Louis, Chicago, 
Michigan areas has won over 60 blue 
ribbons while carrying on his educa- 
tion as a pre-med student at College. 
James at the present time has two 
horses in training. His own mount 
Reno Prudence is an 11-year-old 
mare 16 hands tall. His second horse 
Reno Rocket, a 10-year-old bay geld- 
ing, Was used as a three day prospect 
with the Olympic team in 1948 and 
was taken to the Games as a reserve 
horse. 3oth horses are doing very 
well in their training. 

The U. S. Equestrian Team takes 
great pride in these boys and in their 
development. By July, 3 of ‘these 
riders and horses will be nominated 
to represent the United States in this 
greatest hunter trial of all, Work 
of all teams is progressing well at 
Camden, South Carolina. In mid- 
May the entire group of 4 Prix des 
Nations riders, 4 Three Day riders 
and Dressage riders will be shipped 
abroad for pre-Olympic competition 
in Germany or Denmark. During the 
period July 28-August 3, 1952 the 
equestrian events of the XV Olym- 
piad will be held in Helsinki, Fin- 
land. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that our Three Day Team will 
justify our combined faith in them 
and that they will retain the Team 
Championship for the United States 
in the “Concours Complete de Equi- 
tation.’’ 
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Friday, February 15, 1952 


197 Branches of Pony 
Club Speaks Well For 


British Horsemanship 


Christine Pullein-Thompson 

During the school holidays every 
Pony Club branch holds one or more 
working rally, and of all the fixtures 
these rallies are probably the most 
important. If the branch is large, it 
may hold one for each grade of 
members—for Associates and mem- 
hers who have passed B Test; for 
those who have passed C; and for 
those who have passed only D Test, 
or no test at all. 


Before I go further. I think I had 
better explain a little about these 
tects. Any knowledgeable person or 
Pony Club Instructor appointed by 
the District Commissioner, can pass 
members through D and C Test. For 
D, the rider must be keen and able 
to mount and dismount, ride a quiet. 
pony off a leading rein and lead 
a pony in hand For C a little more 
is required: the rider must be able 
to control his pony and have a know- 
ledge of the correct aids in elemen- 
tary movements; he must also be 
able to jump a small fence. Most 
children pass these two tests before 
they are 12. 

Next comes Test B; and for this 
test there are special examiners ap- 
pointed by headquarters. To pass, 
members must be able to jump fen- 
ees at all paces, and be active horse- 
men. They must have an elemen- 
tary knowledge of hunting etiquette, 
and be able to care for a horse dur- 
ing and after a day’s hunting. They 
must know a considerable amount 
about stable management; in fact, 
he capable of looking after a grass 
fed pony without assistance. Most 
members pass this test at 14 or 15. 


Lastly comes A Test, which no 
member may attempt until he has 
reached the age of 17. This test 
has often been criticized for its 
severity. To pass, members must 
he able to teach a horse the aids, 
ride an unknown horse and be active 
and effective horsemen. They must 
know a considerable amount about 


‘ hynting and be capable of looking 


after a corn fed horse for a forth- 
night. They must also know about 
(and here I quote from the Test 
Card): ‘Feeding and Forage, Water- 
ing, Bedding, Exercise, Grooming, 
Clipping and Trimming, Shoeing, 
Minor Ailments, Care of Saddlery, 
Ritting, Stabling (light, air and 
drainage). In fact, be competent all 
round horsemen and horse masters. 

Whether members pass these tests 
or not largely depends on the quan- 
tity and quality of the working ral- 
lies held by their branch. In the 
Christmas holidays, these rallies are 
generally dismounted and are held 
at a riding school, farm or private 
stables. Members are expected to 


roll up their sleeves and learn the — 


tudiments of tack cleaning, bandag- 
ing, rugging, how to clean a_ box; 
in fact, all the things they are like- 
ly to be asked to do later on when 
they come to take their tests. If 
this rally has been arranged for 
younger members, Associates may 
help instruct. Dismounted working 
rallies sometimes end with a quiz; 
or with a treasure hunt when clues 
have a distinctly horsey flavour. 

At mounted working rallies, un- 
less the branch is a small one, mem- 
bers are divided into two rides or 
more, each with an instructor. Often 
there are as many as sixty to eighty 
children at one of these rallies, and 
it is usual to have a Visiting Com- 
missioner or an Instructor from ano- 
ther branch to take the Associates 
and more advanced members. 

_ The morning will begin with an 
Inspection, when members will line 
up in field, school or manege and 
their tack will be examined thor- 
oughly by the instructors. Next will 
come serious work; including a cer- 
tain amount of riding without stir- 
Tups; and jumping tuition for the 
members who ride well enough. It 
Will be hard work for the instruc- 
tors; most of the children will be 
mounted on their own ponies; there 
will be tiny children on large, broad, 
badly schooled ponies, and tall chil- 
dren on ponies they have long out- 
grown. There will be children who 
have been badly taught and chil- 
dren who have never been taught at 
all. But by 12 o’clock there should 
be order in the school and a notable 
improvement in the standard of rid- 





Hunter Organizations 


Hold Annual Meeting 


In Toronto, Canada 


Broadview 

Americans may be permitted to 
exhibit for the Governor General’s 
Cup at the Royal Winter Fair. This 
and a further recommendation, to 
alter conditions of entry to include 
Thoroughbreds, fully registered 
with the Canadian Hunter Society, 
came under discussion at the an- 
nual meetings of the sister organi- 
zations, the Canadian Hunter Socie- 
ty and the Canadian Hunter and 
Light Horse Improvement Society 
which convened at the same session 
on January 30 in Toronto. 


The meeting voted unanimously 
to recommend to the Royal Winter 
Fair that colts bred and foaled in 
Canada, but not necessarily the pro- 
perty of a Canadian resident, be 
eligible for the Governor General’s 
Cup, principal and much coveted 
award for 3-year-old hunters shown 
on the line in Canada. As much good 
young material up to 3 years finds 
new Owners over the border, it was 
felt that American owners of these 
colts should not be debarred from 
showing. If approved by the Royal 
Winter Fair, this should be good 
news for purchasers of Canadian 
colts in the U. S. 


The meeting also voted, 4 to 1, 
after an animated session to furth- 
er recommend that Thoroughbreds, 
fully registered with the Canadian 
Hunter Society, be eligible for the 
Governor General’s Cup. Originally 
for Half-breds by Thoroughbred 
stallions, recent years have seen a 
number of amendments put forth 
by the Canadian Hunter Society 
which accepts select Thoroughbreds 
and other than Thoroughbreds for 
registration in the Canadian Hunter 
Stud Book. The Society’s aims are 
to produce hunter type horses of 
good quality, size, substance and 
soundness and this has been one 
reason for excluding Thoroughbreds 
in the past from competing in the 
Governor General’s Cup. The feel- 
ing was that these as a class would 
not measure up to the _ Society’s 
standards of size and substance. The 
basis of producing Canadian hunt- 
ers is, however, founded on the 
Thoroughbred and as  Thorough- 
breds of superior type and size are 
needed as foundation stock for the 
comparatively new breed and only 
Thoroughbreds meeting this standard 
are accepted for Canadian hunter 
registration, the meeting felt the 
time had come when registered Can- 
adian hunters, which were Thor- 
oughbreds, should not be debarred 
from the principal competition for 
colts suitable to become hunters. 

It was suggested that the Cana- 


dian Hunter and Light Horse Im- 
provement Society, parent of the 
Canadian Hunter Society, had now 
served its purpose in grading up 
hunter breeding stock and that there 
was no longer a need for it to func- 
tion. This, I think, was prompted by 
frequent confusion of the two socie- 
ties as officers and principals are 
practically indentical. 

A. Herbinson, secretary for both 
societies, pointed out that there 
were still about four registrations 
with the Canadian Hunter and Light 
Horse Improvement Society to one 
in the Canadian Hunter Stud Book. 
Maj. Clifford Sifton then reminded 
the gathering that a much broader 
base was still needed before the 
Canadian Hunter Stud Book could 
be closed and that the records kept 
by the C. H. and L. H. I. S. were very 
necessary to the hunter society when 
considering the acceptance of new 
registrations. Without these records 
to use as reference, the ancestry of 
first registrations in the hunter stud 
book would be lost and so jeopar- 
dize the future of the breed. I might 
add that foals from registered Can- 
adian hunter sires and dams do not 
themselves become fully registered 
until inspection at the age of 3, so 
that individuals which do not meet 
the standard as to size, type and 
soundness are not permitted to breed 
undesirable features into the breed. 

Sound, wholesome, big mares, pos- 
sibly cold blooded or Half-breds, can 
be registered with the Light Horse 
Improvement Society as_ suitable 
mares to produce hunter type colts 
when mated to stallions of quality 
and their produce to the first, se¢- 
ond or third generation may then 
be acceptable to the hunter society 
for registration in the Canadian 
Hunter Stud Book, but such origin- 
al mares could not be accepted for 
direct inclusion in the stud book. 
The need, therefore, for the continu- 
ation of the Light Horse Improve- 
ment Society and its approval and 
recording of mares and stallions is 
obvious. 

Other matters discussed at the 
annual meeting were G. C. Rundle’s 
proposal to instigate hunter futurity 
breeding classes at the Canadian 
National Exhibition for yearlings, 2- 
year-olds and 3-year-olds; foals to 
be entered and stakes to be divided 


SHOWING 


each year for the three ages. P. A. 
Taylor, representative from the 
Canadian prairie provinces, told of 
a most successful futurity held last 
year with the money grant given by 
the society which resulted in several 
good sales to British Columbia and 





“the state of Washington. This is 


very important to western breeders 
who have so few chances to exhibit 
their colts before the public. Twenty- 
two colts were entered and Mr. Tay- 
lor reported their quality to be most 
satisfactory. 


J. M. McCallum outlined a bonus 
plan to go directly to breeders of 
ribbon winning colts to be put into 
effect at this year’s Royal Winter 
Fair. As Mr. McCallum put it, this 
would be a way of rewarding breed- 
ers and farmers for the confidence 
and support they have shown the 
society by breeding the right type 
mares to suitable stallions. 














Special Purchase! 
Riding Apparel 


from 


Hertz rita ave. 


at worth-while savings 
including 
Eng. Breeches and Jodhpurs 
Riding Boots, Jodhpur Shoes 
Custom tailored Riding Coats 


Scarlet Hunt Coats, Hunt Shirts, Hunt 
Velvets and Derbies, Leggings, Spurs, 
Gloves, etc. Also fine fabrics for cus- 
tom made clothes. 


Everything for the Rider 


EXPERT SADDLERY REPAIRS 
Send for Catalog T 


America’s Famous Saddlery Shop 


141 EAST 24th ST. Panic 























ing among members. In the after- 
noon there will be competitions, per- 
haps a little work with polo sticks, 
or a relay race, or jumping competi- 
tion. 

The standard of riding among chil- 
dren and young people is rising 
steadily over here and this is mostly 
due to the excellent teaching they re- 
ceive from their Pony Club Instuc- 
tors. But the dismounted working 
rallies are no less important. Today, 
when so many children keep a pony 
in the field behind their house, half 
a mile down the road, or even in 
the garden, and come from families 
who hardly know one horse from 
another, it is essential that some one 
should teach them, at least the ele- 
ments of stable management. And 
The Pony Club certainly does that. 
It also encourages them to hunt, to 
enter for shows, gymkhanas, hunter 
trials and, a little later on, dressage 
tests. 

At the moment there are 197 
branches of The Pony Club in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland with a 
membership of 19,755, plus 40 af- 
filiated branches overseas with a 
membership of at least 10,000 all of 
which speaks well for the future of 
British horsemanship. 














Why pay fancy prices 
F Ww E E for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
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Describes over 400 
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“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 60 Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Thornhill 


DEBONAIR | 


Green Heavyweight Champion 
Seal brown, 16.2. Age 5 years. 


Winnings at Royal Winter Fair: 


1. Grand champion 2-year-old, 1949. 
2. Green, middle and heavyweight hunter, 1951. 


3. $1,500.00 Canadian-bred hunter stake, 1951. 


Winner of 20 firsts in 1951. 


Ridden and shown by a lady. 


FOR SALE 


Apply: 


MRS. ELSIE WATSON 


DICK DAY, Mgr. 


Ontario 


Canada 
































BREEDING 





Breeding Notes 


Continued From Page 13 


but #lipped quickly to the bottom 
rung of the racing ladder, then when 
all hope should have been abandon- 
ed, he climbed to the top. He was 
bred by the late Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, physician to 3 presidents, 
but never started in his breeder’s 
colors as the Admiral died and his 
horses were sold at auction. 

Marriage attracted the attention 
of S. C. Register to the amount of 
$5,300 and the chestnut colt went 
to the races in his colors. He won 
1 purse and 3 second monies. At 
3 Marriage was just about the same, 
but at 4 he did not even put in an 
appearance. 

He made his first start at 5 as 
a gelding at Delaware Park, with a 
“ceiling price’ of $1,000. In this 
race he came down to the wire Ist 
and was claimed during the running 
by W. A. Susini. 

The chestnut gelding’s next effort 
was for $1,400 and Hirsch Jacobs 
had a halter waiting at the wire. 
For Trainer Jacobs he won 8 races 
and when put into a claimer on Octo- 
ber 23, R. A. Coward came along 
with halter in hand and $5,000 and 
led Marriage to his barn. 

This was to prove a good combina- 
tion, for it was in Rand Coward’s 
hands that Marriage blossomed 
forth. 

After a cross country journey to 
Tanforan in California, Marriage, 
came away with the Marchbank 
Handicap and $12,500 tucked in his 
belt. Then when the southern Cali- 
fornia meetings, cancelled out “for 
the duration’, Mr. Cowrad took the 


chestnut gelding to Oaklawn Park, 
Hot Springs, Ark. There in his first 
start he appeared under the joint 


ownership of Coward and DuPuy, 


but finished up the track. 

The well known writer ‘‘Salvator” 
said when Marriage was performing 
well in 1943: “If the pun be not too 
unpardonable, while their (Coward 
and DuPuy) Marriage may not be 
until death do them part, the alliance 
thus far has shown all the earmarks 
of durability”. 

This partnership which started on 
October 23, 1941 endured until Mar- 


riage had defeated the great Alsab 
in the Washington Park Handicap, 


had set an American record by run- 
ning 1 1-4 miles in 2.02 2-5 “with 
consummate ease’’ over the turf cou- 
rse at Arlington Park, in his first 
foray over grass, had broken a track 
record at Belmont Park for 1 1-8 
miles, covering the distance in 1.48 
1-5, and set two track records (1 
1-16 miles in 1.43 4-5—1 1-8 miles 
in 1.49 3-5) at Fair Grounds, New 
Orleans. During his career Marriage 
defeated such turf stalwarts 
of the time as Market Wise (also 
bred by Admiral Grayson), Mioland, 
First Fiddle, *Rounders and the best 
of the handicappers. 

January 26 was Texas Day at Fair 
Grounds, and the feature race 
of the day was the Marriage 
Handicap, for a purse of $5,000, 
plus a silver trophy given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl DuPuy in honor of 
their great old campaigner. 

The winner turned up in Haugh- 
ton and Brown’s Sam H. a bay geld- 
ed son of Crowfoot—Breaking Point, 





by Danger Point, which came from 
behind to win. The track record 
set by Marriage (1 1-8 in 1.49 38-5) 


wus in no wise threatened as Sam H. 
covered the distance in 1.52 3-5. 

Cc. L. DuPuy was represented in 
the race by Crystal Pass, which in- 
cidentaly finished 3rd, a brown geld- 
ed son of Pass (Out—Crystal Tell, by 
Runantell. Crystal Pass is the head 
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For Sale 
HORSES 


Happy Landing, b. g., 16.3 heavy- 
weight, qualified hunter. Hunted 
with Bridlespur. Timberline, br. g., 
16.1, working hunter. Has shown 
and won in the East and Midwest. 
Party Time, b. m., 16.1, five-year- 
old Thoroughbred with papers. Green 





hunter. Maybe, ch. m., 15.3, open 
horse. Has won in and around St. 
Louis. Horses must be sold. Need 
space for new yearlings, colts and 
fillies. Write: Arthur Gladstone, 
care Evenbob Farm, Clayton and 
Mason Roads, Clayton, Mo. 
2-8-3t chg. 
Attention! Hunt clubs, camps, 


stable owners, dealers! Must sell im- 
mediately. Four geldings and one 
mare 15.2 to 17.0 hands, 6 to 12 
years old with complete equipment 
for each including halter, blanket, 
saddle and bridle. Horses and tack 
absolutely servicably sound and safe 
for cross-country hacking, jumping 
and hunting. Each horse has won 
ribbons in shows and hunted the ’51 
season over fences up to 4 feet with 
Bridlespur Hunt in St. Louis and 
Mexico, Missouri, carrying amateurs. 
$1500 will buy all five and tack. 
Contact Otis Brown, Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri. Phone: Terryhill 3-5812. 
1-18/2-1 2t chg 





Two heavyweight hunters, one 
Half-bred, and one Thoroughbred, 
17 hands, also good show horses, 
have won many ribbons. The Thor- 
oughbred an excellent timber horse. 
Dan Fourth breeding. Also 2-year- 
old filly, excellent racing prospect. 


Priced reasonable. I. 8S. Compton, 
Mt. Jackson, Va. Phone: 191. 
1-18-22 2t chg 





Thoroughbred filiy and colt both 
by *Tourist II out of Tic, a winner 
of 8 races. Contact K. W. Vater, 89 
Thatcher Ave., Buffalo, 15, N. Y. 

1t chg. 





Chestnut gelding, 15.3 hands, 10 


Seven-eighths Thoroughbred, 


years. 
papers. Tack included $1000.00. - 
Write or call Schenk, 3702 Wood- 
mont, Toledo, Ohio. 1t chg. 


Three-year-old bay gelding, 2- 
year-old bay filly, unregistered Thor- 
oughbreds, unbroken but good hunt- 
er prospects. Priced for quick sale. 
Write Mrs. C. D. Langhorne, White 
Hall Farm, Long Island (Campbell 
Co.) Virginia. 1t ch 





DOGS 


Terriers. P. O. 
Virginia. tf 





(Jones) 
Upperville, 


Norwich 
Box 96. 





Irish Wolfhounds. Outstanding 
puppies available, A. K. C. Three 
months old. Shipped anywhere. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Mrs. Carl 








Womack, 1420 Fourth Avenue, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 1t pd. 
TRAILERS 
Hartman Trailer Mfg. Co. Per- 


kasie, Penna. Phone 4585 Designers 
and builders of horse trailers. 
It per mo. tf, ch 





Wanted 


HELP 


sober man for stable 
Thoroughbred breeding 
farm. Can supply small stone cot- 
tage for settled married man with 
no children. Large house mile from 
barn for family man with car. Box 
JN, The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 
1-25-tf chg. 





Reliable, 
work on 





POSITION 


situation required by 
young energetic Englishman. Mar- 
ried. Public school education, good 
family. Experienced professional 
horseman. Would undertake any 
job with management of stud, blood- 
stock or private trainer to American 





Salaried 


gentleman. Good references both 
social and business. Ridden many 


winners both on the flat and Nation- 
al Hunt, also in Grand National. D. 
K. Punshon, Beech Grove House, Ox- 
ton Lane, Tadcaster, Yorks, England. 

2-1, 2-15 2t chg 


of a small stable that Mr. DuPuy 
campaigns. 

Autocrat is another that cannot be 
passed by. He is a chestnut gelded 
son of Zacaweista—Spooky, by Pil- 
lory and a Col. Phil T. Chinn pro- 
duct. He was duly sold at the year- 
ling sales for the sum of $1,300 to 
T. D. Grimes under whose colors he 
raced through 1943, paying back his 
purchase price and $7,557 to boot. 

When he made his initial appear- 
ance in 1944, it was under the silks 
of Baroni and Battilana, with A. A. 
3Jaroni as trainer. Autocrat raced 
over a period of 8 years and was 
a winner in all but his last year of 
racing; rolling up a score of 16 wins 
and some $265,852. 

The amazing thing about this geld- 
ing and a credit to his trainer, was 
Autocrat’s ability to keep racing with 
the best as his age advanced, as his 
record bears out. 

At 2—-won the 1-mile Salinas Handi- 
cap. 

won placings in Experimental 
Free Handicap (behind Stir 
up), and Wood Memorial 
(after Stir Up, Stymie). 
won one race. 

won placings in San Antonio 
(to First Fiddle), Bay Mea- 
dows (after *Adrogue), 
American (behind Quick Re- 
ward, *Olhaverry). 

won placings in Pacific, Gold- 
en Gate Handicaps (to Tripli- 
cate, Bymeabond). 
won San _ Carlos 
(defeating Rippey, 
cator), San Francisco ’Cap 
(from  Prevaricator, Tripli- 
cate); and placed in San Pas- 
qual (to *Olhaverry), Coquet- 
te (to On Trust), American 
(to Stepfather), Forty-Nin- 
ers (behind *Shannon II,, Ma- 
fosta). 

won San Carlos (defeating 
Dinner Gong, Rippey), and 
placed in San Antonio (to 
Dinner Gong), San Pasqua! 
(behind Shim Malone, On 
Trust). 

Autocrat, now 11, is enjoying a 
life of ease at Charles T. Leavitt’s 
Farm near Chino, California. He is 
in excellent health, and is still per- 
fectly sound after all those racing 
battles and does a good job of boss- 
ing the farm. 

This line up of: retired horses 
wouldn’t be complete without a re- 
presentative from the broodmare 
clan. There aren’t too many race 
goers who are familiar with War- 
rior Lass as a race mare, but there 
are quite a few that have had a few 
bucks riding on the nose of her pro- 
duce. 

The outstanding producer is now 
enjoying a life of ease at her Breed- 
er’s Meadowview Farm in New Jer- 
sey. This past spring, she had more 
glory added to her name when her 
grandson Bold took the track in the 
Preakness to draw away from his 
tiring pursuers. 

Warrior Lass, by Man o’War was 
the first foal of the great mare 
Sweetheart, which ‘the late Wallis 
Armstrong purchased in 1925 from 
srownell Combs for $35,000, which 
proved in time money well spent. 
The chestnut daughter of Man o’War 
Was a winner in allowance company 


At 3 


At 4 


At 6 


Handicap 
Prevari- 


at 2, and when put to stud proved 
herself, like so many of the Man 
o’War mares, an exceptional pro- 
ducer. 


Warrior Lass’ first four foals were 
by the home stallion John P. Grier, 
the horse that “looked Man o’War 
in the eye’’ on the race course. This 
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most outstandingly successful  gipe 
to ever stand in Canada. This ig q 
strong statement, but Bunty Lay. 
less is the only Canadian-bred eyer 
to have achieved real success ag a 
sire and that he should have toppeq 
all sires imported from England ang 
the U. S. in recent years is quite 
remarkable as usually breeders shy 
off Canadian-breds. Bunty Lawlegg 
continues to stand at stud but ex. 
pectations of perpetuating his line 
will likely come through his gon 
Windfields now standing at stud at 
KE. P. Taylor’s Windfields Farm, near 
Toronto. Windfields, like his sire 
before him, is among the best race 
horses ever bred in Canada. He 
has had a chance to get some of the 
better mares at Mr. Taylor’s farm 
and it will be interesting to gee 
what his foals can do when they get 
to the races. 

There are of course quite a num- 
ber of royally bred and successfully 
proven race horses standing at stud 
in Canada and it would be folly to 


write these off as being unable to 
make worthwhile contributions to 


future bloodlines of the Thorough- 
bred, but it is more likely that such 
contributions will be made to the 
female side. 

The Canadian Thoroughbred breed- 
ing industry is puny when compared 
with that of the U. S. A., but never- 

Continued On Page 19 





group included Mistress Grier, which 
after winning on the track produced 
six winners and Red Shoes, stakes 
winner of the Schuylerville, Saratoga 
Test Stakes, and Pimlico Oaks. 
Marching Home was the second foal 
of Warrior Lass and she too, after 


winning stakes on the ovals, pro- 
duced Bounding Home _ (Belmont 
Stakes), Romping Home (Schuyler- 


ville Stakes), Breezing Home (Flash 
Stakes), and the winners Speeding 
Home, Flashing Home, Flaring 
Home, and Leading Home. Two win- 
ners, John P. Grier, and Frank 
s3rooke, completed the first ‘‘set” 
by John P. Grier. 

Her foal of 1936 was by *Teddy. 
Later named Knickerbocker, he won 
the Metropolitan Handicap (1 mile 
in 1.37 1-5) and was put to stud. 
Then for the next four years she 
was returned to the court of John P. 
Grier. The first of these was’ Little 
Rebel, the dam of the Preakness 
winner Bold, and then followed the 
winner and producer Lasso, the win- 
ner and sire Warrior Lad, and Flight 
Deck, winner. 

In 1942, Warrior Lass visited the 
court of the ‘“international’’ horse 
*Kaston for the first time and con- 
tinued to do so until she was retir- 
ed from the broodmare ranks. The 
resulting foal of 1943 was the top 
priced filly of the 1944 Meadow- 
brook sales later named Easton 
Queen, which placed in stakes in- 
cluding a 2nd to Bonnie Beryl in 
the Autumn Day Stakes. Then Fol- 
lowed Fable Lass, East Warrior, and 
the winning War East. 


Meadowview is in possession of 


only one of this grand old mare’s 
daughters and she is Fable Lass. 


Mistress Grier was also at the farm 
until an early death ended her brood- 
mare career. 

By these preceding paragraphs you 
can sée, that all owners don’t forget. 
Some do grant their campaigners. 4 
little peace in this life. 








Selected by U. S. Remount 


PARMELEE T 


B. 1934, 16 hands, weight 1200 Ibs. 


Victorian—Waukulla 
by *Chicle 


Parmelee T descends directly through 

both and dam to the great 

staying lines of Broomstick, Peter Pan, 
Spearmint and Hamburg. 


his sire 


He has a double cross of Broomstick, 
his sire being by Whisk Broom II and 
his dam out of Tunnin by Broomstick. 


Fee $25.00 


Aldie 








CHERRY HILL FARM 


Cc. H. AND H. M. CROUCH 
Telephone: Lenah 5-2271 
SEE OUR FINE SELECTION OF HUNTER AND SHOW PROSPECTS 


Bred by Greentree Stud 


WITCH HUNT 


Gr. 1945, 16.2 hands, weight 1250 Ibs. 


Third Degree—Peradventure 
by *Royal Minstrel 


A fine, big Thoroughbred, bred for 
speed and stamina to get race horses. 
He has the size and substance to pro- 
duce good horses through the field, 
hunters and conformation type. 


Third Degree sired 27 winners of $126,- 


400.00, in 1948 
*Royal Minstrel sired, among many 
other stakes winners, Singing Wood, 
top money winner for 1933. 

Fee $50.00 


Virginia 
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THE PRESS COMMENTS 

The other day we picked up a 
paper Which was presenting an argu- 
ment for off-track betting. It quot- 
ed the New York World-Telegram of 
Aug. 15, 1947, which had the fol- 
lowing to say in an editorial. 

“The recommendation of the 
Queens County grand jury for legal- 
ized off-track betting in this state 
makes sense to us. 

“Betting on a race at the track is 
legal in New York State. Betting on 
the same race anywhere outside the 
racetrack is illegal in New York 
State. That does NOT make sense 
to us—or to anyone else.”’ 

Let’s stop right here and beg to 
differ with our learned colleagues as 
we choose to be the anyone else to 
whom it does make sense. There 
can’t be any fairness in a law which 
would put a man in a lucrative busi- 
ness, simply by giving him a license 
—a business in which all he has to 
invest in is the rent on a room and 
a ticker-tape machine, then muscle 
in legally on the sport of racing. 
Racing as an enterprise has millions 
of dollars invested in tracks, breed- 
ing establishments, horses and every- 
It pays 
plenty for the priviledge of conduct- 
ing the sport under -:pari-mutual bet- 
ting. Sure the money bet with the 
bookies will make the handle at the 
tracks go up, but whether it will be 
a good thing for racing and whether 
the sport wants bookies as partners 
in their business is something else. 

How would the New York World- 
Telegram feel if the state handed 
out licenses, to anyone who applied 
and paid the fee, to reprint anything 
in its pages for a profit and in part- 
nership with them. This is tanta- 
mount to the sense that they make 
in the above statement. 

—Easy Mark 
NO ‘CHASING 

Woodbine Park, Toronto, Canada 
has had to shelve any plans for 
steeplechasing during its spring 
meeting. Lack of sufficient enthus!- 
asm caused the directors of the On- 
tario Jockey Club to effminate the 
races between the flags. Weather 
conditions which made training very 
uncertain, also contributed to the 
cancellation but plans have not been 
abandoned for steeplechasing at the 
fall meeting. 


SPRINGDALE MEETING 

Camden, South Carolina 
dale Meeting, the lead off for the 
spring hunt racing circuit, will be 
held on March 15. Camden was 
given a choice of running Saturday, 
March 15 or Wednesday, March 19 
and they have decided on the for- 
mer. 


GALLORETTE’S FILLY 

Gallorette, the 10-year-old daugh- 
ter of *Challenger II—-Gallette, by 
*Sir Gallahad III, dropped a filly 
foal hy *Mahmoud at owner Mrs. 
Marie A. Moore’s High Hope Farm 
Near Middleburg, Va. on February 
7. Retired in 1948 when she was the 
world’s leading money winning mare 
with earnings of $445,535, Gallor- 
ette has a 2-year-old filly by Lovely 
Night. She will visit the court of 
Calumet’s famous Citation this year. 


SUGARFOOT WINS 

The Maryland Fall Sales catalogue 
of 1948 listed under the property of 
Joseph M. Roebling the mare So- 
Pranist (by Caruso) winner of ‘the 
Spinaway Stakes, and a_ half-sister 
to Pipette. The mare was purchased 
by Mrs. Marie A. Moore for $11,500 
and the catalogue stated that she 


Spring-. 


C ounk 


was “not bred’ the previous year. 
The mare was bred to Vincentive 
in 1949 and produced a bay colt, 
which eventually landed at the Sara- 
toga Yearling Sales. He was bought 
by C. T. Chenery for $3,000 and got 
the name Sugarfoot. The youngster 
started his racing career at Santa 
Anita and on Thursday, February 7, 
broke his maiden by defeating Mr. 
and Mrs. H. James’ Laughing Louie, 
A. G. Vanderbilt’s Flying Circus and 
12 other 2-year-olds. So far the 
younger has started 4 times and pre- 
vious to his lst victory took a 3rd 
and a 4th money home to his owner. 





Both Sugarfoot and his dam may 
prove to be very good investments 
to their purchasers. Kasy Mark 


NEW VIRGINIA STALLION 

Virginia stallion ranks have been 
greatly supplemented by the arrival 
on February 12 of the English-bred 
Tennyson. Flown over from Eng- 
land, the 7-year-old chestnut horse 
by Straight Deal-—Fille de Poete, by 
Firdaussi arrived safely at George 
Ohrstrom’s Whitewood Farm near 
The Plains. An outstanding individ- 
ual, *Tennyson was bred and raised 
by Hon. Dorothy Paget. The late 
Major Gordon Houghton considered 
him one of the top horses in his 
care and it was through the trainer 
that Mr. Ohrstrom made the arrange- 
ments to buy the horse. His letter 
completing the arrangements arrived 
in England just three days after the 
Major’s unfortunate accident in the 
hunting field. 

Injured as a yearling, *Tennyson 
did not race until he was a 4-year- 
old. That year he went postward 
6 times, winning 4 races and finish- 
ing 2nd to *Djeddah in the Eclipse 
over a 1 1-4 mile distance and also 
placing in the Gold Vase at Ascot 
at 2 miles. *Djeddah, then a 4-year- 
old, was named the champion of the 
French older horses for 1949. *Ten- 
nyson Was started at Goodwood when 
the going was awfully dry and he 
bowed, bringing his racing career 
to an end. 

His fee for 1952 has not been an- 
nounced but he will stand at White- 
wood Farm, The Plains, Va. 


NOGARA 

Nogara, one of the great produc- 
ing mares of present times, was re- 
ported put down sometime in Nov- 
ember. She broke a leg in her pad- 
dock at the Tara Stud of Clifford 
Nicholson, in County Meath, Ireland 
and had to be destroyed. 

The 23-year-old daughter of Hav- 
ersac II was a decendant of the 
American-bred mare Sibola, which 
won England’s One Thousand QGuin- 
eas in 1899 with Jockey Tod Sloan 
up. Nogara was out of Catnip, a 
daughter of Spearmint out of Sibola. 
She was pred in [Italy by Frederico 
Tesio and was a top-notch race mare. 
After a successful stud career in 
Italy she was sent to England at the 
age of 19. Her sons Nearco and Nic- 
colo dell’Arca were outstanding 
racers and are now outstanding sires. 
Nearco was never beaten. Niccolo 
dell’Arca was a winner at 2 and was 
unbeaten as a 3-year-old. Nearco, 
Niccolo dell’Arca and Naucide, an- 
other of her stakes winning sons, 
stand in England. Nicholaus and 
Nakamuro, two other sons, stand 
in Ireland. Another, *Niccolo d’Arez- 
zo was imported to this country and 
stands in California. He is by *Ortel- 
lo and was a good winner. 

Significently, Nogara produced 
only one daughter, Nervesa, which 
won the Italian Oaks. (Probably just 
co remind mere mortals that nature 
was still witholding some import- 
ant keys to the science of breeding.) 
Nervesa, which was also by *Ortello, 
has a chestnut son, Nomellini, at 
stud in England.—Easy Mark. 


ARETE DEAD 

Dr. Joaquin )’Harcourt, Sr.’s 
operation on the foreleg on the great 
Mexican jumper, Arete, was thought 
to be successful but then the gallant 
jumper put his weight on his leg too 
soon and the wound was reopened. 
This necessitated his being put down 
on February 4 and the loss of the 





Al Parsells’ Playing 
Scores Winning Shot 
For Ramapo Polo Club 


Bill Briordy 

Al Pparsells hit the backboard 
with less than a minute remaining 
to give his Ramapo Polo Club a 13-12 
victory over New York in the fea- 
ture match of the indoor doubie- 
header at Squadron’ A Armory on 
the night of Feb. 2. 

Until Parsells, an 8-goaler, and 
15-year-old Joe Schwartz of Hunt- 
ingion, L. I., broke out with 2 tallies 
each in the final chukker, Ramapo 
trailed New York. At the end of 
three periods, New York was show- 
ing the way, 11-8. 

But in the final chukker, only 
George C. Sherman Jr., president of 
the Indoor Polo Association of 
America, Managed to score for the 
losers, while Schwartz and Parsells, 
the leading scorer at Squadron A 
with 62 goals in 10 games, found 
their sights. A No. 1 penalty called 
against New York also helped Ram- 
apo’s cause. Parsells hit a total of 
8 goals, Schwartz stroking 4. 

Parsells scored 3 times in the first 
period, while Lou Dooley got one for 
New York. Then Al hit twice more 
in the second and once in the third. 
Bob Ackerman scored 3 goals for 
New York, while Dooley got 4. 

In the first match on Feb. 2, the 
Squadron A Reserves peat Long Is- 
land, 10-7, despite the standout play 
of Paul Miller, ex-Princeton star. 
Riding for Long Island, Miller hit 
5 goals, 4 of them coming in succes- 
sion at one point. 

Dave HEllis, Princeton’s captain, 
who sent his team into a solid lead, 
and Walter Phillips each registered 
3 times for the reserves. The victors 
started with a 3-goal allowance. 


ees 0 


“Heavy Dew” Lets Up 
So California Polo 
Season Can Start 





Evelyn Hill 

“Old Man Weather” finally gave 
California polo a \preak and the 1952 
season got under way at the Beverly 
Hills Polo Club on February 3 after 
a 2 weeks’ postponement due to 
heavy rains. 

The management decided to play 
a double header in order to catch up 
to schedule, so the opening rounds 
of both the Zinkand Invitational 8- 
goal and the Beal Memorial 12-goal 
tournaments were played. 

Winnetka took the opening round 
of the Zinkand Invitational by over- 
powering a hard-fighting Stanford 
University team by the narrow mar- 
gin of 9 to g§. The game was of a 
quality above that of 8-goal polo. 
The Stanford team had nice team 
work, and Allen Scherer at number 
3 position showed himself to be one 
of the up and coming young players 
of the Pacific Coast. He hits a good 
clean pall and shows nice head work. 
Stanford is to he commended on the 
ability of it’s fine young players, 
and one can’t help but feel that it 
is a pity more colleges don’t partici- 
pate in this great sport. 

B. BE. ‘Joe’ Blackwell was out- 
standing for the winners and played 
well above his 3-goal rating. ‘‘Joe”’ 
is an asset to any team with his ag- 
gressive type of play and his super- 
ior horsemanship. He is perhaps the 
most versatile horseman on the 
Pacific Coast, and is well known in 
horse show circles as well as in polo. 

Bob Skene’s Beverly Hills team 





horse which won the hearts of every- 
one abroad with his performances 
in 1948, is a great one to the Mexi- 
can Army Team. Ridden by Col. 
Humberto Mariles, Arete’s accom- 
plishments in the ring in internation- 
al competition were outstanding. 


HIGH SHOWERS DESTROYED 

Mis Paula West, ‘the 14-year-old 
youngster who has been riding a 
little over a year, bought the young 
horse, High Showers, last year for 
her mount in the show ring. The 
nice going green horse was ‘ridden 
at one show by his Sacramento, Calif. 
owner where he won two thirds. 
He showed a great deal of promise 
and plans were made to show him in 
the California circuit this season. 
However, such plans had to be can- 
celled as High Showers had to be 
put down. —B. N. 


was victorious in the Carl Beal Meni- 
orial as they took the first round by 
defeating Sundial 11 to 6. They 
were a better balanced team and 
were mounted on more experienced 
ponies than their opponents. Skene 
treated spectators to a display of his 
fine stick work and hitting accuracy 
as time after time he seemed to place 
the ball on the end of his team mates 
mallets, and on foul shots he lofted 
the ball squarely between the goal 
posts. Paul King played well at num- 
ber 2 position for the winners and 
is a much improved hard working 
player. 

Veteran Tom Guy carried the 
weight of the Sundial team and 
turned in his usual good brand of 
polo. This was Guy’s first game 
since playing on a winning Ameri- 
can team in Calgary, Alberta last 
summer. It was also nice to see 
Charles Huthsing back in the game 
after a prolonged absence. Sundial 
introduced a new player to the game 
as C. D. LeBlanc at number 1 posi- 
tion played his first six chukker polo 
game and is to be congratulated on 
his performance. 
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theless has been making great strid- 
es. In 1951 there were 517 registra- 
tions of foals, almost 100 more than 
five years ago. Prices at yearling 
sales have shown a satisfactory aver- 
age and the general class of race 
horses is on the up grade. More 
and more often Canadian-breds are 
showing success on American tracks. 


Sincerely, 


Broadview 
Feb. 9, 1952 


Toronto, Canada 


(Editor’s Note: Space limitations 
and the amount of work involved 
forces The Chronicle to confine The 
Stallion roster to the limits of- the 
United States. Many readers would 
like us to include Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba and other territories, but it 
just can’t be done at the present 
time. ) 








BOOKS 
ON FOXHUNTING 


RARE, OUT-OF-PRINT 
AND CURRENT. 


SYDNEY R. SMITH 


Canaan, New York 











Blue Grass Farms 


No. 642. Modern Home with living room, 
library, dining room, hall, kitchen and 
breakfast room. 4 bedrooms, bath, oil 
burner furnace. Four room cottage, etc. 
55 acres of good land well watered, a 
large portion of which has new plank 
fencing. Wonderful horse or small cat- 
tle farm. For sale only because owner 
has moved to Far East. $35,000.00, 


IAN S. MONTGOMERY & CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
163 Culpeper St. Warrenton, Va. 


Write for listings on ‘‘Paying Farms” 











Fishing In Ireland 


Bookings now taken for fishing in Ire- 
land on the River Shannon. 2 rods 
available on the famous Castle Connell 
beats. Stay at Landscape Guest House, 
fully licensed, on the banks of the 
Shannon. Every comfort, central heat- 
ing, 20 miles Shannon airport. Spring 
fishing good last year—60 fish caught 
from March Ist to May 15th, (2) 40 Ibs., 
(4) over 30 Ibs., (10) over 25 Ibs. 200 
fish caught during season. 


For further particulars, apply 


P. Anderton 


Landscape House, 
Clonlara, Nr. Limerick, Ireland 

















ANIMAL SHOW 
IN BRONZE 


50 small sculptures by: 


Barye, Degas, Hoffman, 
Hubbard, Marini, Sintenis. 


DELIUS GALLERY 
18 East 64 St., New York, N. Y. 
Febr. 19 to March 10 
open from 10 to 6 p.'m. daily 
Photographs on request. 
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There’s Nothing Like A Good Book! : 


THE CHRONICLE RECOMMENDS THE FOLLOWING FROM ITS 
SPORTING LIBRARY 


Show Jumping, Obstacles and Courses Lt. Col. M. P. Ansell 


The author deals systematically with obstacles, which is one of the most important 
considerations of a show jumping competition. It is the only book ever published 
on this subject, and should not only prove to be indispensable to every show orga- 
nizer, and will also prove intensely interesting to riders and spectators - $2.50 


An Old Sportsman’s Memories Alexander Henry Higginson 


An autobiography which tells the story of one of the most influential figures in the 
development of amateur sports as it is known among horsemen in this country. 
His hunting in America and England makes fascinating reading, as he hunted two 
packs on both sides of the Atlantic and established his skill as firmly in England 
asinAmerica. - - - - - - = - = = = = = = = = = $8.00 


British and American Sporting Authors Alexander Henry Higginson 


“The most important, most valuable and most wonderful sporting volume ever 
issued; one that willliveforalltime...” - - - - - - - - - $5.00 


Foxhunting Theory and Practice Alexander Henry Higginson 


An authoritative work that epitomizes the true spirit of foxhunting as it is enjoy- 


edtoday. - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = - = - $7.50 


Gone Away | Mason Houghland 


Tennessee countryside delightfully enlivened by Olive Whitemore’s impressions 
of the chase. - - ‘ar 





Address 





All Books Available Immediately 





from Please send me the following books, for which I enclose 
my check. 


tte  . . .. 43 -— rade 
Blue Ridge Press 


Berryville, Virginia 






































